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Whether Your Vacation Leads You 
East, West, North or South... 


Shas 
.... Let Humble Touring Service Map Your Trip 


Humble Touring Service is equipped to supply you with detailed 
information on routes to any place in the United States, Canada or 
Mexico, with clearly marked, easy-to-read road maps. Travelers to 
Canada and Mexico, especially, have told us how helpful this infor- 
mation is, how complete and detailed they found it. 

Stop at any Humble sign and ask for a Touring Service Request 
Card (postage paid), use the coupon below or write direct to Humble 
Touring Service, P. O. Box 2180, Houston 1, Texas. 


Humble Touring Service Offices 


e Houston, Humble Building 
e Laredo, Junction US 59 and US 81 e Brownsville, at Gateway Bridge 


HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY 


HOUSTON e TEXAS 
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THE WISE OLD OWL SAYS: “suc 
cess is usually based on sound thought fol- 
lowed by direct action.” 


. Graduation is neither the beginning nor the 

end of a period. Rather, it is another step forward. The 

_ young man or woman, entering the business world, will do well to 

start early with a Planned Program of Insurance -- established at an 
age when rates are low and physical health is good. 


Your SOUTHLAND LIFE Representative is expertly 
trained to provide wise counsel con- 
cerning all phases of insurance — 

Life, Accident, Health, and Group. 


him today . . . he is com- v 
ent to offer you expert counsel q 


sed on wide experience. 
Assure your children the advan- 
tages of a College Education. ‘NS URANECE COMPANY 
Provident Home Offre, DALLAS 
“Serving Since 1908” 
LIFE ACCIDENT ¢ HEALTH GROUP 
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NEW TITLES COMING FROM STECK 


THE GILMER-AIKIN BILLS @ by Rae Files Still 


Subtitled A Study in the Legislative Process, 
this new book is a step-by-step account of how 
the Gilmer-Aikin bills became law. Pressure 
groups, secret meetings, trades involving poli- 
cies of state, and every phase of the legislative 


process as practiced in the state of Texas are 
laid bare. No punches are pulled. Facts are 
catalogued and substantiated by numerous 
quotations from letters and documents. 

$2.50 


May 24 


DOAK WALKER e THREE-TIME ALL-AMERICAN 


by Dorothy Kendall Bracken and Doak Walker 


Here is an intimate, play-by-play description 
of the life of the fabulous Doak, with dozens of 


ALSO.... 


photographs and hundreds of facts and anec- 
dotes about America’s most famous gridiron 
star of recent years. August 7 $2.00 


DAFFY A circus fantasy Fall $1.50 


GEE WHILLIKINS A horse story 
Fall 


THE LOST ELEVEN Football story 
Fall 


TOUGHEY A teen-age girl’s enchanting 
summer on a Texas ranch ir 1900. 


May 15 $2.50 
COMING TO YOUR FAVORITE BOOKSTORE 


STECK COMPANY * 


$1.50 
$1.50 


THE AUSTIN 


BOLDLY THEY RODE 


Being the True Account of the Apache Canon Fight and 
the Battle of La Glorieta Pass Wherein the Mountain 
Men of Colorado and Their Gallant Enemies, The Texans 
of Sibley’s Brigade, Met in Bloody Conflict to Determine 
the Destiny of the Entire West. Written for the Regi- 
ment by an Eye Witness and Participant, Ovando J. 
Hollister, Private. 


Published originally as a limited edition in 1863, entitled 
the “History of the First Regiment of Colorado Volun- 
teers” —single copies worth more than $1,000.00. 


With an introduction by WILLIAM MacLEOD RAINE, who calls 
it “the most important publication of the year amongst those 
which treat of the turbulent Rocky Mountain Country and_ its 
salty first citizens.” 


Regular edition, $3.00. Limited edition, numbered, signed by Raine, $4.00. 


The Golden Press and Bill Barker, who edited this most superior . . 


. volume, deserve aot least a dozen or so stars in 
their crown for major service to . . 


. history and Western Americane and at least minor service to plain good reading.” 
Rocky Mountain News 


GOLDEN PRESS, INC. 


7301 W. Colfax Denver 15, Colo. 
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SOUTHWEST Review 


The Editor’s Notebook 


“wHAT way shall a man turn 
When earth and sky neglect him? 


Shall he reproach the late-coming rain, 

Laggard, the lights are out and my servants 
departed? 

Or say to the river, Yesterday, had you run 

I had been here to receive you? 

If a woman betrays him, there is relief in 
cursing, 

But where shall he go or stay 

When the rains are unfaithful?” 


THE LINES ABOVE are from the January 1926 
issue of SWR; the author is Mary Austin, who 
during ten years on the editorial staff of the 
magazine as advisory editor, contributing ed- 
itor, and finally associate editor repeatedly 
enriched its pages with both prose and verse, 
stories and essays. From her first year on the 
masthead (1925) she asserted an influence to- 
ward inclusion of meritorious work in her fa- 
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vorite fields of Amerindian culture and Spanish 
Colonial civilization; and in the year of her 
death she was still vitally interested in the pur- 
poses of the journal, contributing to the Sum- 
mer 1934 issue an essay on “Spanish Manu- 
scripts in the Southwest.” Some of her “One- 
Smoke Stories” first appeared in SWR, as did 
much of her thinking on such matters as the 
meter of Aztec verse, the creative process, and 
regional culture in the Southwest. The special 
New Mexico number of SWR in 1946 pub- 
lished for the first time a long story by Mrs. 
Austin which had been found in her files, 


“Tomaso of the Temblors,” which was a 


product of her earlier years in California. 
Mary Austin’s absorption in and apprecia- 
tion of the landscape of her region, its char- 
acter and its arrangement, have found inevita- 
ble reflection in the nature of most critical 
essays written about her work. For example, 
an article by SWR’s editor, Henry Nash Smith, 
for the initial issue of the New Mexico Quar- 
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XVII NAVAHO RELIGION 
A STUDY OF SYMBOLISM BY GLADYS A. REICHARD 


2 VOLS. ILLUSTRATED $7.50 


| CHING— BOOK OF CHANGES 
RICHARD WILHELM-CARY BAYNES TRANSLATION 
INTRODUCTION BY C.G. JUNG 2 VOLS. $7.50 


RELIGION AND THE CURE OF SGULS IN JUNG'S 
PSYCHOLOGY 


BY HANS SCHAER TRANSLATED BY R. F.C. HULL $3.50 


ESSAYS ON A SCIENCE OF MYTHOLOGY 
BY C. G. JUNG AND C. KERENY! 


TRANSLATED BY R. FC. HULL ILLUSTRATED $4.00 


THE HIEROGLYPHICS OF HORAPOLLO 
TRANSLATED BY GEORGE BOAS ILLUSTRATED $3.50 


THE DREAM OF POLIPHILO 
BY LINDA FIERZ-DAVID 


TRANSLATED BY MARY HOTTINGER ILLUSTRATED $4.00 


DISTRIBUTED BY PANTHEON BOOKS, INC. 333 SIXTH AVE WY 14 
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DOBIE 
tells the mighty story 
of the “champeen hunter 
of the whole world” 


THE BEN LILLY 
LEGEND 


There can never be another Ben 
Lilly and there can never be an- 
other book like this about the 
most fabulous bear-hunter since 
Davy Crockett. Color frontis- 
piece by TOM LEA. 

Illustrated. $3.50 


Other Famous Books by 
J. FRANK DOBIE 


THE VOICE OF THE — 
MMustrated by 


A VAQUERO OF THE BRUSH COUNTRY 
Mestrations by Justin C. Gruelle . . $4.00 


With 5 illustrations color 
black and white by TOM LEA... . 


At all bookstores 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


BOSTON 


terly Review in 1931 was entitled “The Feel 
of the Purposeful Earth.” Two essays on Mary 
Austin appeared in SWR in the years imme- 
diately following her death: “Mary Hunter 
Austin: 1868-1934” by A. E. DuBois in 1935, 
and “Mary Austin and the Pattern of New 
Mexico” by T. M. Pearce in 1937. 

And now VERNON YOUNG has called his re- 
evaluation of the writer “Mary Austin and the 
Earth Performance.” Recent readers of SWR 
will recall well Mr. Young’s “Landscapes in 
Prose” in the Winter 1949 issue. Indeed, his 
new article on Mary Austin is in a sense an 
elaboration of a sentence in the earlier piece, 
which contained some considerable discussion 
of Mrs. Austin’s landscape description: “When 
she remembered what she had seen and heard, 
matched the rhythm of her thoughts with the 
rhythm of the natural world, keeping poetic 
empathy tempered by scientific respect, she 
was without peer as a landscape painter in 
prose.” Mr. Young also wrote on Mary Austin 
for the Centennial and Fiesta edition of the 


Santa Fe New Mexican (August 24, 1949), and 


has recently published essays on Joseph Conrad 
(Hudson Review) and Frank Waters (New 
Mexico Quarterly Review). 

It is only natural for T. M. PEARCE also to 
rely on Mary Austin for a prime example in 
his essay, ““The Poet as Artist,” for this annual 
literary number of SWR: long an admirer of 
her work, he is author of a book about her 
called The Beloved House. Head of the De- 


Cover 


The portrait of Mary Austin against the 
familiar landscape of New Mexico was 
drawn for SWR by Ed Bearden, member 
of the Art Department at Southern 
Methodist University and Assistant Di- 
rector of the Dallas Museum of Fine Arts. 
See Vernon Young’s essay, “Mary Austin 
and the Earth Performance,” p. 153. 
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partment of English at the University of New 
Mexico at Albuquerque and an authority on 
folklore, Mr. Pearce formerly edited the New 
Mexico Quarterly Review; SWR readers will 
recall, in addition to his essay on I:‘ary Austin, 
a more recent piece—‘Mexican Notebook” in 
the 1946 New Mexico number. 

Other critical articles herein travel some- 
what northward from the Southwest to take 
up two writers primarily associated with Chi- 
cago: Sherwood Anderson and James T. Far- 
rell. JOHN T. FLANAGAN of the University of 
Illinois, well known to SWR readers for pre- 
vious writings on such subjects as Theodore 
Dreiser, Sinclair Lewis, and “Literary Protest 
in the Midwest,” made one of the two principal 
addresses at Chicago’s Newberry Library on 
the occasion of the official opening of the An- 
derson papers in January, 1949; the other 
speaker was James T. Farrell. Mr. Flanagan’s 
current essay for SWR is an outgrowth of 
this talk. 

CHARLES |. GLICKSBERG’S inquiry into James 
T. Farrell’s literary criticism constitutes addi- 
tional documentation of his thoughts on the 
“malady of our times” to follow earlier SWR 
pieces on “The Problem of Evil in Modern 
Literature” and on the work of Henry Miller. 
Mr. Glicksberg teaches English at Brooklyn 
College and has published numerous studies 
on contemporary literature, mostly in the 
quarterly journals. He is also author of Walt 
Whitman and the Civil War. 


FICTION in this issue, three stories by authors 
whose earlier work is familiar to SWR readers, 
runs the gamut in age, experience, and set- 
ting from ELIZABETH COATSWORTH’S three- 
year-old protagonist on a New England beach, 
through the older boy of LEONARD CASPER’S 
tale of the rural Midwest, to the rather adult 
problems posed by the teen-age nymphomaniac 
of ESTHER Mccoy’s California story. Miss 
Coatsworth’s most recent book was a juvenile 
published this spring. 
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with pleasurable 
quotable pieces... 


Signature 
of the 
Sun 


brings you Bynner, 

Lawrence, Grace 
Noll Crowell, Alice Corbin Hender- 
son and 125 others in this brilliant new 
anthology collected and edited by T. 
M. Pearce and Mabel Major, and re- 
flecting the moods and trends of the 
past half-century on the Southwest 
scene. Rich in thought . . . and feel... 
and entertainment. 


$4.00 
exciting art 
Kenneth Adams 


PORTFOLIO OF LITHOGRAPHS 


presents for the first time striking re- 
productions of eight of this Southwest- 
ern lithographer’s most important 
works on 12”x 16” mats. An art 
treasure so handsome you will want 
not one but many. 


$6.50 


ing this 


A portfolio of magnificent full-color 


paintings by PETER HURD 
‘At your bookstore or 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 


NEW MEXICO PRESS 
Albuquerque 


THE RESIDENT ARTS 


The Real Story in the Motion Picture 


JOHN ROSENFIELD 


“THAT'S THE WORST THING I ever looked at in 
my life,” the husband declares to his wife as 
they walk down the spillway of a de luxe 
movie theater. 

The feature picture may well have been just 
that bad by the standards of even the Academy 
of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences or the 
pious criteria of the Pulitzer jury. Plotwise the 
picture may have been the silliest affair that 
ever wasted a tired newspaper reviewer's time. 
The articulation of disapproval overlooks one 
factor. The husband and wife had to wait 
forty-five minutes in the outer lobby before 
seats were available. The Academy committee 
on nominations may never have considered the 
film for an Oscar but the matinee box-office 
line formed at 10:00 a.m. As for the profes- 
sional critic, he was wrong again. 

Although the motion picture industry is 
alarmed at the number of persons who have lost 
the moviegoing habit, although there is a ten- 
dency on the part of the well-heeled public to 
patronize anything that isn’t a flickering 
shadow, motion pictures continue to be the 
cheapest and most widely consumed entertain- 
ment. In our immediate region of the South- 
west they are all the show business most com- 
munities have known for four generations; 
unless, of course, the town be Gainesville which 
produces its own circus and a good one. 


viii 


“Hollywood” is a smear-word in several uses. 
One is, of course, a discussion of morals in 
which the film capital is more sinned against 
than sinning. The other is its vulgarization of 
what was apparently legitimate theatrical ma- 
terial, its distortion of plot, its watering of 
dialogue, and its introduction of hokum and 
stereotyped situations. These are dramaturgical 
sins against which the literate elite and their 
spokesmen, the critics, lodge their protests. 

We may add that the protests are largely 
unheeded except in rare moments when a studio 
has either an inspiration or the business com- 
pulsion to produce a prestige movie—one that 
won't “get a dime,” as a film salesman says, 
but will earn a lot of respect. Otherwise the 
industry continues to manufacture pictures 
according to an established plan, yearn for more 
customers, and still command a sufficient num- 
ber to stay in business—and big business, 

The layman’s impression of a motion picture 
producer is the late Carl Laemmle or the often 
quoted Sam Goldwyn. A composite was typed 
in the character of Glogauer in the Moss Hart- 
George Kaufman satire, Once in a Lifetime. 
This had life on both stage and screen. The 
producer was an ex-furrier or drummer, con- 
spicuously Jewish and amusingly malaprop. We 
won’t argue that he didn’t exist or even that 
he has disappeared. But he serves no longer as 
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IN THE VANGUARD 
of the 


At the vanguard of the Texas parade of progress are its 
banks, whose financing and wise counselling have been basic 


factors in the march of business and industry. 


As one of the leading banks in the Southwest, the First 
National Bank in Dallas has helped materially in the growth 
and progress of Dallas and the Southwest. Its broad resources, 
modern facilities and wide experience are ready to help in 


building soundly for today . . . and for a greater tomorrow. 


Fi rs t National Bank 


in BD semper reverat insuRANCe CORPORATION 
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Established and Operated to Meet Financial 
Needs of the Park Cities and 
Suburban Dallas 


Hillcrest State Bank 


University Park 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


the archetype. The film producer is also Bryan 


Foy, Walter Wanger, Darryl Zanuck, whose 
composite portrait looks something like the 
trim, Anglo-Saxon, college-bred Eric Johnston 
of the Motion Picture Association. 

Those who bother to know the men who 
make pictures and are responsible for so much 
of American mass ideology will assert that pro- 
ducers are no “dopes.” They are trained and 
educated executives, rely on polls and surveys 
as the steel industry does, are endowed with 
versatile talents, and are less money-minded 
than you might suppose. Production of a mo- 
tion picture, any motion picture, is a minor 
miracle of financing, organization, and quick 
footwork at high tension, plus leadership in the 
heroic manner of the captain who stormed 
Iwo Jima. 

Every other branch of public expression pre- 
supposes a stratified public. A magazine is not 
published for everybody but for a class that 
will be interested in its contents and the level 


of its writing. A newspaper must decide 
whether it will be scandal sheet or “history of 
the day.” The book publisher carefully antici- 
pates the audience for a manuscript. The paint- 
er, poet, and musician isolate their publics and 
try to live on them. 

The motion picture producer, on the other 
hand, is permitted little stratification. His pic- 
ture is designed, after computation of costs and 
probable grosses, for certain classes of theaters 
yielding well-established rentals on a percentage 
of the business done. All theaters, the pro- 
ducer knows, address their appeals to the whole 
public and never to a section of it. 

These appeals are not to the intellect because 
the masses have none, only emotions. The ad- 
vertising attacks mass feelings, not mass 
thoughts, and the picture must jolly well back 
up the advertising if it is not to fail on the 
first day. That first day of the run, “the open- 
ing,” is of critical importance. A stage play can 
wait a fortnight to six weeks for the public 
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to discover it. Few motion pictures run longer 
than seven days and the majority split weeks 
of three and four days. Their only chance at June 26 to Early September, Aspen, Colo. 
box-office prosperity is to work up such en- 
thusiasm in advance that the box-office realizes E N 
it in the first hour of the engagement. S P 

Despite the notion that motion pictures are 
predominantly literal and realistic, they are I nst i tute 
actually an impressionistic form of the arts. 
Surrealistic nightmares and nonobjective swirls 
at the Museum of Modern Art are no less for Humanistic Studies 
realistic. The movie story is merely the frame- 
work for the intangibles that constitute its 
stock in trade. presents 

The motion picture began as a silent photo- 
graph of stage action. Photography soon ac- great BOOKS 
quired a nuance and idiom of its own that took | 


the photoplay the farthest possible distance great MEN 
from its point of origin, the stage play. There great MUSIC 


was a brief return to the footlights formula at 


the beginning of talking pictures when micro- | 


phones had to be hidden in flower pots and | %. 
behind chandeliers and sofas. Not a year elapsed | H umanism 
before the camera had its free range again, this 
time with a soundtrack. There was an imme- in a world of 
diate return to the screen’s expressionism and ° 
its employment of plot as a ala on which Sei cace 
to hang its wares. 

You may have guessed from this that the 
screen’s material is persons and personalities | P I ato to F reu d 
and the de facto story of every feature motion lectures and seminars by world scholars 
picture is the relationships of these personali- 
ties. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer exposed this when 


it invented the slogan, “Rebecca’s husband | B ac h to S t ra Vv i ns k Ma 


ets Mrs. Chips.” This line was use crui . . 
meets Mrs. Chips.” This line was used to recruit concerts by symphonies, soloists, chamber 


ensembles of world famous reputation 


a public for a picture titled Pride and Preju- 
dice. Readers of the SourHwest Review cer- 
tainly must know that Pride and Prejudice 
is that fictional gem of Jane Austen that still «K 
has best-seller circulation after 137 years. 

Metro was to be commended for producing 
a delightful film of a delightful story. Its hard- 
headed merchandizing department knew that ASPEN, COLORADO, BOX 47. 
this fact wouldn’t generate sufficient emotion 


Write for information on this unique vacation. 


continued on page 213 
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Reviews of Books 


VIOLENCE IN OUR FICTION 
The Novel of Violence in America: 
1920-1950 


BY W. M. FROHOCK 


University Press in Dallas $3.75 


THIS Is a fresh critical study of a number of 
important novelists whose major work was 
done chiefly between the two wars. The title 
does not quite do justice to Mr. Frohock, for 
in his book he distinguishes two strains of sen- 
sibility and thus two kinds of novels broadly 
characteristic of the period. On the one hand 
there is the roman-flerve in which time be- 
comes a protagonist, the characters seem pas- 
sive victims, and a climax is scarcely possible, 


“(We're Texans and 
I'm an oil man!" 


When the oil bug hit Ted Robinson, his 
whole family became wildcatters. It was a 
rugged trip up the ladder of success. It took 
a lot of dreaming and a lot of pipe to own an 
oil well and there were many midnight ses- 
sions with black coffee and columns of figures 
before Ted hit his gusher. This is the inspir- 
ing story of a bonanza industry, and a happy 
family who made a struggle seem like a game. 


LADDER TO 
THE SKY 


by Joyce Tillery Simpson 
Illustrated $3.00 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 


since life as so conceived “permits of no dra- 
matic conclusions.” This type of fiction Fro- 
hock labels the novel of erosion, and he illus- 
trates it in the work of Dos Passos, Wolfe, and 
Farrell. Sharply opposed to this view of fiction, 
if not of life, is the novel of violence, in which 
the situation demands a decisive act, the char- 
acters are capable of action which may produce 
cataclysmic effects, and the dramatic fore- 
shortening concentrates our attention on a 
small but significant segment of time. This is 
Frohock’s major theme, developed most fully 
in his chapters on Faulkner, Caldwell, Stein- 
beck, and Hemingway, with frequent reward- 
ing side glances at Continental parallels. 

Neither of these two manners is new, nor 
are they the only ways of slicing life. The novel 
of erosion and the novel of violence both tend 
to be tragic—wherever our own unheroic age 
can allow sufficient moral and physical stature 
to any protagonist to produce tragedy—and 
Frohock sees in the temper of world events a 
sufficient explanation for the dominant tragic 
vision. He also sees, though he is wise not to 
press the historical parallel too far, the emer- 
gence of violence in the thirties and its reflec- 
tion in much of our fiction. Essentially Fro- 
hock’s scheme is to show us two ways of looking 
at time that have been fruitful to contempo- 
rary novelists. If applied too rigidly such a 
formula would probably defeat iteslf; but the 
chapters on individual authors concentrate on 
significant work that can be discussed within 
the framework at hand. Fitzgerald is the one 
major figure omitted, though it is possible that 
Frohock does not regard him so highly. Willa 
Cather and Katherine Anne Porter clearly 
represent tradition outside his present interest. 
Given his intention, we cannot seriously object 
to his choice of authors. 
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He sees Dos Passos as a poet turned novelist. 
The technical virtuosity, the endless experi- 
mentation with such devices as the kaleido- 
scopic flash of scene in Manhattan Transfer, 
the “Camera Eye” and “Newsreel” in U.S.A., 
reveal a devotion to technique that stems from 
Flaubert. The catalysts of his important fiction 
are feelings of victimization: detestation of the 
Army in Three Soldiers, a “bemused fascina- 
tion” with the city in Manhattan Transfer, 
and a detached, pessimistic feeling toward the 
entire country in U.S.A, What is finally dis- 
turbing in Dos Passos’ work, Frohock says, is 
that we “recognize the frustration and futility 
as our own,” and are therefore “prone to blame 
the novelist.” 

Much of Frohock’s Wolfe chapter will in- 
evitably be familiar, but he has placed him 
more firmly in tradition than have some critics, 
He sees Wolfe as the compulsive writer, driven 
by the “despair of ever being fully under- 
stood”; his characters are all eccentrics (the 
chapter is entitled “Of Time and Neurosis”) , 
as if something in Wolfe’s vision of life had 
warped his ability to see people in perspective. 
Though Wolfe has written eloquently of death, 
Frohock does not consider his work tragedy, 
for generalizing “his predicament into an essen- 
tial aspect of man’s fate”’ is a process of recol- 
lection lacking the immediacy, the contempo- 
raneity which produces tragedy in Frohock’s 
view. Wolfe is thus linked with Proust and 
Dos Passos as the last projections of nineteenth- 
century attitudes. 

Other interesting chapters include a brief 
but intense analysis of James M. Cain’s hard- 
boiled fiction. His are novels of violence, to be 
sure, but remain at the level of melodrama be- 
cause the author is so pointedly employing his 
skilled technique to trick the reader. In Mildred 
Pierce and The Postman Always Rings Twice 
we have violence for its shock value, at the ex- 
pense of moral significance. Chapters on Cald- 
well and Steinbeck show each author involved 
in two manners which somewhat vitiate the 
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“An exciting tracing of 
the ideas which have 
made and still make 


A 
mericans. 
—LEWIS GANNETT, N.Y. Herald Tribune 


HENRY STEELE 
COMMAGER’S 


American 
Mind 


This major work by the noted 
historian is an interpretation of 
American thought and charac- 
ter since the 1880's, 


“It is better than readable. It is fasci- 
nating. and it deserves a place beside 
Parrington’s Main Currents in Amer- 
ican Thought. Great as that book was 
for a time, Commager’s is better bal- 
anced, better planned, and much better 
written.”—-PAUL JORDAN-SMITH, 


Los Angeles Times. 


“Mr. Commager has produced a book 


HEN- 


which is itself an education.” 


RY SEIDEL CANBY. 


“A rich mine of high-grade ore. . . will 
enable thousands of today’s Americans 
to understand themselves better, per- 
haps even to gain a clearer vision of 
where they are headed.”— JOSEPH 
HENRY JACKSON, San Francisco 


Chronicle. 


“A vigorous, mind-stretching, contro- 
versy-stirring book.”—-JOHN FAR- 
RAR, The Survey. 


Atall bookstores $5.00 
YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
New Haven, Conn. 
Publishers of THE YALE REVIEW 
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SOUTHERN PRIMARIES 
AND ELECTIONS 
1920-1949 


A tabulation of the votes received by 
each candidate for governor and U. S. 
senator in each county of eleven 
Southern states in both primaries and 
general elections for 1920-1949, plus 
special elections on such matters as 
poll taxes and voter qualifications. In- 
valuable for students of Southern pol- 


itics, 206 pages, $3.50. 
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THE RED PLOT 
AGAINST AMERICA 


By Robert E. Stripling Edited by Bob Considine 


RE the Communists really plotting to over- 
throw the Government? Has the real truth 
about the “Red Underground” ever been pub- 
lished? Now you can read the actual behind- 
the-scenes story of the Communist conspiracy 
against America—revealed by Robert E. Strip- 
ling, for ten years chief investigator for the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 


Stripling’s unique position has given him first- 
hand knowledge of what the Communists are 
doing, and how they work. In this candid story, 
he takes you behind the headlines. He sets down 
documented facts, painstakingly gathered over 
the past decade. He pulls no punches. He names 
names. The result is a shocking exposé that will 
open your eyes to the dangers confronting your 
country. 


At Your Bookstore, $3.00 
BELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, Drexel Hill, Penna. 


total effect of his work: Caldwell produces 
ambiguity with his uncertain mixture of folk 
comedy and tragedy; Steinbeck oversimplifies 
his reading of character, for his attitude is one 
of either compassion plus delight or compas- 
sion plus wrath. 

A perceptive discussion of Faulkner con- 
ceives him as writing out of a “private vision,” 
seeing the world in his own way, not as most 
of us see it. If he has been misunderstood, if 
he seems baffling, the trouble is that we in- 
stinctively read him as a realist, when we should 
read him as a tragic poet. He is difficult be- 
cause he is a constant experimenter; the mate- 
rial of fiction is the stuff of impression and 
sensation, filtered with relative incoherence 
through the mind of one or more personalities, 
usually grotesque under stress. Technique thus 
has a tremendous burden to bear, and the result 
is not often a luminous whole. Frohock sees 
Faulkner's vision as essentially tragic: the lot 
of his people “is the lot of the generality of 
men...to be surrounded by evil, and in- 
evitably, out of their own natures, to be both 
victims and workers of evil.” 

The volume closes with Hemingway, whom 
Frohock discusses sympathetically as a writer 
always concerned with reporting the state of 
extreme emotions, especially those which test 
man’s integrity most searchingly. Thus his 
constant preoccupation with pain, with death, 
and with love, and thus his belated turn from 
skepticism to social responsibility. Though Fro- 
hock considers For Whom the Bell Tolls an ex- 
cellent example of the ethical affirmation to be 
found in the novel of violence, he feels it is 
technically inferior because of its digressions 
and its exhibitionism. In sum, he has enormous 
respect for the Hemingway of the twenties, 
but implies that his later work has not added 
significantly to his stature. 

Although it focuses on fewer aspects of 
technique than Geismar’s Writers in Crisis, 
and its orientation is more strictly limited to 
the novel than is Kazin’s On Native Grounds, 
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Frohock’s critical study nonetheless amply jus- 
tifies itself. He writes sensitively and with dis- 
crimination, yet he avoids the cliquism of so 
much literary opinion today. His firm ground- 
ing in French literature adds breadth and ur- 
banity to his understanding of fiction. The 
book is ultimately a study in the achievement 
of genuine tragedy, and the failure to achieve 
it. If the excellent fiction of the past thirty 
years does not often rise to the highest pitch 
of excellence, the many serious attempts to 
deal with the human problem are nevertheless 
a sign that the novel has surely become a ma- 
ture form in America. 


Claude M. Simpson, Jr. 


IMPACT OF THE WEST 
Virgin Land: The American West 
as Symbol and Myth 


BY HENRY NASH SMITH 


Harvard University Press, Cambridge $4.50 


REGULAR READERS of the souTHWeEsT Review 
already know more than most persons about 
Henry Nash Smith’s thoroughgoing examina- 
tion of the image of the West in the minds of 
nineteenth-century Americans. The heroes and 
heroines of Wild Western fiction, and par- 
ticularly of the dime novel, have been Mmalyzed 
and their large implications suggested in these 
pages (Winter 1943, Summer 1948, Autumn 
1948, Spring 1949). These articles, revised to 
fit a larger scheme and amplified by a fine 
sequence of illustrations, form an important 
section of the central part of Virgin Land. 
The book, however, is a far broader study 
than Professor Smith’s published articles may 
have led the casual reader to expect. Its range, 
indeed, is breath-taking, its. purpose nothing 
less than an exploration of the impact of the 
West, “the vacant continent beyond the fron- 
tier,” on the consciousness of Americans from 


the earliest colonial times to the closing of the 
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talent 
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proud 
of 


Thomas Hal 
Phillips 


URRENTLY teaching creative writing 
C at Southern Methodist University, 
Mr. Phillips is a major discovery — an 
author who skillfully combines first-rate 
writing and storytelling. Thomas Hal 
Phillips has the unusual distinction of 
having received both a Julius Rosen- 
wald Fellowship and the Eugene Saxton 
Award for his first novel, 


THE BITTERWEED PATH 


ERE is something new in literature— 
H a tense, unusual novel written 
with quiet restraint and sincerity, of a 
man’s love for a man. Set in a Missis- 
sippi background, it is an engrossing 
story of a father, his son, and the son's 
friend — and inevitable emotions that 
were only partly understood. 


$3.00 at all bookstores, or 


RINEHART & COMPANY 
New York 16 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF 


BY MORRIS T. KEETON 


in American thought. 


frontier. This intention posed some extremely 
dificult problems of organization, which are, 
in general, solved both ingeniously and neatly. 
It demanded, furthermore, a stalking of clu- 
sive and often mongrel ideas through swamp 
and chaparral and every other kind of difficult 
and little-known terrain—a hunt whose ex- 
citement and rewards will almost certainly 
astonish every thoughtful reader. What we 
have here, in short, is a book as remarkable for 
breadth as for depth, as notable for its rich- 
ness of new detail as for its over-all clarity. 

The structure of the book is reminiscent of 
that of the classic sonata or symphony. There 
are two main themes, each of which involves 
certain antithetical elements. 

At the beginning, says Professor Smith, there 
were two different “if often mingled” concep- 
tions of an American Empire. One was the 
notion of empire as command of the sea, as 
dominance of world trade—an idea related to 
British mercantilism, to the northwest pas- 
sage to Asia, to “manifest destiny.” The other 
was the notion of empire as the settlement of 


the fertile, wide open spaces of the continent— 


|| A definitive study of a pioneer in philosophy 
In the 1870's and 80°s, Edmund Montgomery's ideas were a half century ahead of the time; 
today modern philosophy has caught up with his principle of vital organization—“one of the 
most brilliant philosophical syntheses in the history of American thought. 
Morris Keeton has rediscovered this brilliant scientist and philosopher who left the intellectual 
circles of Europe to live on an isolated South Texas plantation. He has brought Montgomery's 
ideas once more into sharp focus and has shown beyond question the importance of their place 


400 pages, including bibliography and complete index to Montgomery's works $5.00 
UNIVERSITY PRESS IN DALLAS, Southern Methodist University, Dallas 


an idea which, “based on agrarian assumptions, 
more nearly corresponds to the actual course 
of events during the nineteenth century.” 
These conceptions form the first main theme, 
and provide the chief formal divisions of the 
book. 

Book One, ‘Passage to India,” describes in 
a little more than thirty pages the develop- 
ment of the mercantile tradition, chiefly 
through analysis of the images of the West in 
the minds of Thomas Jefferson, Thomas Hart 
Benton, Asa Whitney, and William Gilpin. 
The section concludes with a brief chapter on 
Walt Whitman, the poet “who gave final 
imaginative expression to the theme of mani- 
fest destiny,” and who saw “in the march of 
the pioneer army a prelude to peace and the 
brotherhood of nations.” 

Book Three, “The Garden of the World,” 
comprising well over half of the entire book, 
deals with the growth of the agrarian tradi- 
tion, the images of the “domesticated” West. 
Here we meet Jefferson again, with a host of 
travelers, statesmen, novelists, and histox: ns, 
concluding with Frederick Jackson Turner, 
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whose frontier hypothesis is weighed with care. 
The discussion ends with remarks which sug- 
gest the scope and the present-day significance 
of the entire study. From the time of Franklin 
to that of Turner, Professor Smith observes, 


the West had been a constant reminder of the 
importance of agriculture in American so- 
ciety. It had nourished an agrarian philosophy 
and an agrarian myth that purported to set 
forth the character and destinies of the nation. 
The philosophy and the myth affirmed an ad- 
mirable set of values, but they ceased very 
early to be useful in interpreting American so- 
ciety as a whole because they offered no intel- 
lectual appa: vus for taking account of the 
industrial revsiution. A system which revolved 
about a half-mystical conception of nature and 
held up as an ideal a rudimentary type of agri- 
culture was powerless to confront issues aris- 
ing from the advance of technology. . . . The 
agrarian tradition has also made it difficult for 
Americans to think of themselves as members 
of a world community because it has affirmed 
that the destiny of this country leads her away 
from Europe toward the agricultural interior 
of the continent. 


These are conclusions which many will be re- 
luctant to accept, but they follow from the 
evidence. When one remembers that rural so- 
ciologists scarcely dare suggest that the con- 
cept of “the family farm” stands in the way 
of an efficient agricultural economy, the prac- 
tical meaning of images and of their historical 
interpretation becomes obvious. 

Book Two, ‘The Sons of Leatherstocking,” 
contains chapters on Daniel Boone, Kit Carson, 
the fiction of Cooper, the all but unknown 
work of Charles W. Webber, and the dime 
novel material previously mentioned. At first 
glance, this may not seem relevant to what 
is presented in Books One and Three. Herein, 
however, Professor Smith develops his second 
antithesis—nature vs. civilization. The phil- 
osophical attitudes involved cannot readily 
be described succinctly, but once again two 
different and often mingled images of the West 
are involved. Has the West meant the idea of 


nature, mystical, individualistic, even anar- 
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ANDRE GIDE 


AUTUMN LEAVES-—This new book is autobio- 
graphical, woven from the colorful strands ot 
Gide’s later years. Poets, thinkers and other great 
contemporaries rise from its pages. Gide's relation- 
ship to his mother, to nature, to men and animals 
is revealed in enchanting episodes. $3.75 


OSCAR WILDE 


DE PROFUNDIS—This is the first complete and 
accurate version of the last prose work of Oscar 
Wilde in English. First published in 1905, its sub- 
sequent hisory, how its publication was prevented 
during the lifetime of Lord Alfred Douglas, and 
how it finally became possible to present to an 
English public for the first time this complete, un- 
expurgated edition of Oscar Wilde's masterpiece, is 
told by Mr. Vyvyan Holland in his introduction. 
The work itself is of outstanding literary interest 
and importance. $3.00 


FRANCOIS MAURIAC 


PROUST'S WAY—A unique revelation of Marcel 
Proust's personality. Mauriac could not write about 
Proust without including his relation to Jacques 
Riviere, the poet-publisher. The personalities of 
these three great French writers come to life in 
this book $3.00 


ALBERT EINSTEIN 
OUT OF MY LATER YEARS—Dr. Einstein's only 
new general book since 1946, $4.75 


MAURICE COLBOURNE 


THE REAL BERNARD SHAW —A sound, well- 
balanced bivography. mew material includes a 
critical examination of the plays, a table showing 
at a glance the history of first productions, and an 
extraordinary minute Shavian annary placing the 
events of Mr. Shaw's life in their historical con- 
text. —The Times Literary Supplement. $4.75 
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40 boys and 20 girls. Day pupils limited to 40. 


The chief purpose of the school is to provide re- 
ligious education along with sound academic prepara- 
tion for any college in the country. There will be 
nine faculty members, all experienced in secondary 
school work, in addition to the headmaster, to in- 
sure small classes and individual attention. 


The school occupies 400 acres of beautiful country 
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ample space for all outdoor activities and farming. 
Buildings are now under construction on a high hill 
commanding a superb view. Visitors are welcome. 
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chistic, the idea of freedom from the pernicious 
artificialities of older societies? Or has the 
West meant progress, the taming of the wild- 
erness? 

Perhaps the most serious limitation of the 
book is that the exposition of this second main 
theme does not come earlier. The conflict of 
nature and civilization weaves in and out of 
the latter two-thirds of Virgin Land, and in 
the end seems to become the shaping, unify- 
ing concept. The idea of nature, says Professor 
Smith in his final paragraph, “tended to cut 
the region off from the urban East and from 
Europe.” The opposed idea of civilization had 
even greater disadvantages. 


It not only imposed on Westerners the stigma 
of social, ethical, and cultural inferiority, but 
prevented any recognition that the American 
adventure of settling the continent had brought 
about an irruption of novelty into history. 
For the theory of civilization implied that 
America in general, and the West a fortiori, 
were meaningless except in so far as they man- 
aged to reproduce the achievements of Europe. 
The capital difficulty of the American agrarian 
tradition is that it accepted the paired but con- 
tradictory ideas of nature and civilization as 
a general principle of historical and social in- 
terpretation. A new intellectual system was 
requisite before the West could be adequately 
dealt with in literature or its social develop- 
ment fully understood. 


As this and the earlier quotations ought to 
suggest, Virgin Land is a book which should 
cause discussion. It uses the literary approach 
of myth and symbol and collective image to 
interpret not merely literature in its broadest 
sense but also politics, social history, economic 
thought, philosophy. The specialist may wish 
that this line or that had been pursued further, 
but no one, surely, will fail to admire the 


synthesis, achieved with an almost exquisite 
sense of balance and proportion. Virgin Land, 
of course, will not long be the last word on 
the West, but it should be a seminal study, and 
it deserves to be a popular one. 


Theodore Hornberger 
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CONTEMPORARY MEXICO 


Mexico: The Struggle for Peace 
and Bread 


BY FRANK TANNENBAUM 
Alfred A. Knopf, New York $3.50 


WHEN A MAN OF WISDOM starts a book on one 
subject, he sometimes ends with one on another 
subject, and a more significant one than he 
originally planned. That is what happened 
when Frank Tannenbaum undertook to analyze 
the issues at stake between Mexico and the 
United States since 1910. He long has known 
that Mexico has had many /umu!tes but only 
one genuine revolution, the one that began in 
1910 and is still in progress; and he soon found 
that the important and occasionally bitter dip- 
lomatic controversies of the last forty years 
make little sense to the citizen of the United 
States who lacks an understanding of the eco- 
nomic arid social tensions that have determined 
the pattern of Mexican domestic and foreign 
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policies since the fall of Porfirio Diaz. So far 
apart were the basic assumptions and frames 
of reference of the Mexican and United States 
governments that mutually acceptable solu- 
tions were impossible—until some of the prin- 
ciples Mexico had been contending for had 
found lodgment in the New Deal’s Good Neigh- 
bor policy. Then settlements were reached, 
more on Mexican than United States terms. 
Mr. Tannenbaum believes that the solution 
was facilitated by our awareness that the ob- 
jectives of The Revolution “represented some- 
thing that a large part of the American people 
really believed in: the vindication of popular 
rights and the assertion of self-determination.” 
He also finds that if we lost the diplomatic ar- 
gument, we won something infinitely more im- 
portant—"moral leadership in defense of the 
right of the little nation to a dignified place 
in the community of nations.” The manner 
in which the controversy with Mexico termi- 
nated “has increased the moral and _ political 


role of the American people and given our gov- 
ernment a place of trust and leadership in the 
world” which it could not have achieved had 
we won the struggle on our original terms. 
“American foreign policy,” he points out, “has 
been hammered out on the Mexican anvil.” 

These important findings occupy less than 
a sixth of Mexicu: The Struggle for Peace and 
Bread—less than fifty pages. Technically the 
material contained in the other five-sixths of 
the book is introductory matter, but it is what 
makes this one of the most significant books 
on Mexico ever published. It is the work of a 
man of rare intelligence, perceptivity, and 
wisdom, whose intellect knows Mexico and 
whose emotions understand the country and 
its people. 

For almost a third of a century, Frank Tan- 
nenbaum has known Mexico at first hand, and 
he has examined it through three of four dif- 
ferent sets of lenses. He was a sociologist when 
he first studied the effects of The Revolution 
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in 1921. Later he returned as an economist to 
write The Mexican Agrarian Revolution which 
is still a standard treatment of the subject. 
Now he is professor of Latin American history 
in Columbia University, but the indelible marks 
of his earlier vocations are still upon him. This 
work is not formal history in the usual sense. 
It is an interpretation of a complex set of hu- 
man, geographic, economic, and social factors, 
based on mastery of statistical data; it inter- 
prets a nation in the process of attaining na- 
tionhood. Politics—which has even less relation 
to the actualities of life south of the Rio Grande 
than north of it—he minimizes in his search 
for the ideology the Mexicans of The Revolu- 
tion espoused and have since been groping to- 
ward, and the means they have used to attain 
their various objectives. One by one the prob- 
lems The Revolution sought to solve are con- 
sidered and the solutions are evaluated, so that 
the book is in a sense a socio-economic inven- 
tory and balance sheet on contemporary Mex- 
ico. 

Mr. Tannenbaum’s literary style is direct 
and deceptively simple, and he writes without 
the trappings of pedantry. His sympathy for 
the objectives of The Revolution does not blind 
him to the vagaries of leaders (in Mexico as 
in other countries) whose zeal diminished as 
their power grew. His appreciation of the 
Mexicans—their aspirations as well as their 
shortcomings—is undisguised, but it never 
leads him into sentimentality or causes him to 
forget that facts are facts and must be reckoned 
with. But the quality that makes this the most 
significant of Mr. Tannenbaum’s several good 
books on Mexico is wisdom born of much data, 
much cogitation, much understanding of hu- 
man nature in the mass and in the individual. 
The statistical data the book reflects will be- 
come obsolete, but the essential wisdom of its 
interpretation will cause the book to live. 

if a North American cares to try to under- 
stand contemporary Mexico he should begin 
with Mexico: The Struggle for Peace and 
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This beautiful volume from the press 
of Carl Hertzog has been chosen one 
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value to an already important book. 


“Mr. Hallenbeck has gone at his task as 
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THE RESTLESS religious spirit of man has never 
long been satisfied with the stabilized, conven- 
tionalized, even rigid forms into which his- 
tory inevitably pours the hot metal of pas- 
sionate religious experience. The discipline 
and routine which must follow emotional 
ecstasy necessarily restrain and chill. They 
tend to degrade religion into pious habit, or 
into “mere morality,” or into “morality [only 
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slightly] touched by emotion.” And while 
“the organized church” remains a quiet and 
secure—even if somewhat dull—haven to 
which one may always return for comfort and 
shelter, it is not at all surprising that religious 
man, too, wants an occasional emotional night 
out. To furnish such is a function of the 
“revival,” a phenomenon not limited to but 
particularly congenial to the Protestant new 
world. 

The twentieth century to date has seen 
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three conspicuous movements of the sort, all 
of which were interdenominational, and whose 
leadership has been rather impartially dis- 
tributed among the major evangelical 
churches. None of these movements was 
officially prompted or sponsored by any de- 
nomination as such. Yet their successes de- 
pended almost entirely on the sustenance 
provided by church members. And although 
their appeal was to the like-minded stratum 
in all the churches, they had no desire what- 
ever to assemble the stones quarried out of 
the old mines into a new church building. 
Rather, to use a Biblical figure, they aspired 
to leaven the whole lump of American church 
life. 

The most sensational of the three was, of 
course, the tabernacle, sawdust trail series of 
“campaigns” which moved across the country 
in the first quarter of the century. Billy Sun- 
day and Homer Rodeheaver stormed the 
metropolitan cities; W. E. Biederwolf and 
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Billy MacEwan the towns. Angone who was 
ever caught up in one of tlfse campaigns 
will never forget them, incrfdible as they 
now seem. ? 

The second conspicuous ogtburst of re- 
ligious vitality, certainly of mgch greater im- 
portance than the dancing Gervish act of 
Billy Sunday, centered in the i,:tense and pro- 
longed activities of John R.? Mott and the 
group of able and devoted mgn who worked 
with him, primarily among College students, 
in the YMCA, the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment for Foreign Missions, and the World 
Student Christian Movement. ‘he Mott move- 
ments must be regarded as she most impor- 
tant Christian movements in America in, say, 
the first thirty-five years of ‘this century. 

Buchmanism, the Oxford Group Movement, 
or MRA (Moral Rearmamer::), as the move- 
ment progressively came to be called, may be 
regarded as the poor third. Frank Buchman, 

continued on page 216 
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Mary Austin and the Earth Performance 


VERNON YOUNG 


..+1 have written about the earth perform- 
ance, the multitude of bright and shining 
things that contribute to the sense of beauty 
and fitness, and find that the aboriginal has 
anticipated them. 

Mary AvusTIN 


DURING the early 1930's, immediately 
preceding and immediately after her 
death, Mary Austin was being lauded in 
various responsible places, such as the 
American fiction surveys of Carl Van 
Doren and Arthur Hobson Quinn and 
Henry Chester Tracy’s more specialized 
American Naturists. If the regional agi- 
tations of that period had survived the 
New Deal, Mary Austin might have been 
submitted to the really rigorous criticism 
she deserved and* brought permanently 
into the channels of praise which she 
merited by the major aspects of her work. 
Instead, the impulse, in any major crea- 
tive sense, ran into the sands and now, 
except for a Maryolatrous group in 
northern New Mexico who sustain an 
uncritical praise far the other side idola- 
try, she is unhonored, unsung, and not 
reprinted. 

In 1944, Henry Seidel Canby, who was 
Mrs. Austin’s literary executor, delivered 
an emphatic tribute to her worth in a 
letter incorporated in Mary Austin: A 
Memorial, edited by Willard Hougland 
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for the Laboratory of Anthropology at 
Santa Fe. Mr. Canby wrote, in part: 


I felt that she was potentially one of the 
great American women of letters of our time 
and that she had won her right to a promi- 
nent place in American literature.... it is 
certain that no one can write the history of 
American literature without a long pausing 
at her contributions which came before and 
were at the base of much of our literature of 
the Southwest. 


Yet, in Macmillan’s three-volume 
Literary History of the United States, 
published in 1948, of which Mr. Canby 
was one of the editors, the “long pausing” 
consists of exactly three references in 
the bibliography section to Earth Hori- 
zon and to an essay, “The American 
Rhythm”! This omission is incompre- 
hensible on either literary or historical 
grounds and extremely damaging, it 
seems to me, to the integrity of Mr. 
Canby. “A prominent place in American 
literature” resumed in three footnotes; 
otherwise, not a single line descriptive of 
Mary Austin’s achievement. An outline 
of that achievement will, I hope, revive 
memory of the forces which she touched, 
the powers which she embodied, and the 
vital testament which she bequeathed. 

Admittedly, the serious contemporary 
reader who thinks, upon a reckless rec- 
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ommendation, to explore the literature of 
Mary Austin needs to be cautioned. She 
wrote over two dozen volumes and the 
most liberal criticism cannot concede dis- 
tinction to more than eight of them. 
Three are collections of folk stories, 
mainly—though far from being mere re- 
cordings. One is a book on the man, Jesus. 
The rest you may set down as nature 
studies, regional portraits, bionomic es- 
says; they resist precise classification but 
they are not less definitive for that. These 
redeem, if they cannot nullify, the me- 
diocrity of many of the other volumes, 
while pointing up the inception of their 
buried values. The southwestern items 
among them recite the transfiguring pro- 
cesses of nature, its wild life, its plant 
movement, its effects on the plastic eye, 
in prose unsurpassed by any writer in 
this domain. They support, root and 
branch, a possibility of subject matter 
and belief drawn from the American 
scene which, communicating itself to an 
eager spirit not inhibited by Mary Aus- 
tin’s pathetic personal destiny, could re- 
claim a sector from the soured waste of 
American fiction. 


A GLANCE at the biography of Mary Aus- 
tin will be serviceable for the newcomer 
to her work. She was born in Carlinville, 
Illinois, in 1868, and grew up in an at- 
mosphere of small-town Methodist piety 
probably normal to hundreds of towns in 
the American Midwest of the turn of the 
century. She unquestionably felt a deep 
and intimate relationship with nature 
from early childhood; she was equipped 
with a positive, sensitive, and uncompro- 
mising ego and therefore recapitulated 
the plight of a host of women in her day 
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and before, at odds with and often su- 
perior to their social environment, re- 
stricted by the mores from outfacing it 
with an independent occupation. The re- 
straints, in her case, were doubly galling 
by reason of what seems, on all the evi- 
dence, to have been an obsessive repug- 
nance toward the male animal. 

At the age of twenty she moved, with 
members of her family, to the lower San 
Joaquin valley in California, a territory 
which, in 1888, the reader must visualize 
as having been a fair sample of the Wild 
West, characterized by “paleotechnic” 
transportation and a sparsely settled folk 
at war with the incipient feudal monopo- 
lies of cattleman and railroad. It was 
there and later across the Sierra Nevada 
range in the Owens Valley, a region of 
desertness hemmed on the west by moun- 
tain wilderness, that she seized the pris- 
tine experience of outdoors which became 
the most potent element of her gift. She 
gave herself “intransigently to the qual- 
ity of experience called Folk, and to the 
frame of behavior known as Mystical.” 
She also married a man with whom, in 
any deeper sense than mutual interests in 
the country, she evidently had little sym- 
pathy. By him she had a child who, ac- 
cording to her account, inherited from 
the father the disease that rendered it 
mentally deficient. Before her twenties 
were over, Mary Austin was divorced 
from her husband, had taught school in 
the small towns of the region and, at the 
same time, 


all her interior energies were bent on sorting 
her really voluminous notes about strange 
growths and unfamiliar creatures, flocks, herd- 
ers, vaqueros,... pelicans dancing on Buena 
Vista, Indians, phylloxera, and a vast dim val- 
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ley between great swinging ranges. Along 
with these things, there were collections of col- 
loquial phrases, Spanish folklore, intensively 
pondered adjectives for the color and form 
of natural things, the exact word for a mule’s 
cry—'‘maimed noises’-—the difference between 
the sound of ripe figs dropping and the patter 
of olives shaken down by the wind;.... 


The tribulations to which she was sub- 
jected in these formative literary years 
scored a psyche already vulnerable, inno- 
cent, overdemanding, and — more than 
she liked to think—conditioned by an 
incurable Protestantism. In the products 
of her later career, especially in the novels 
from A Woman of Genius (1912) to 26 
Jayne Street (1920), intense frustration, 
injured egotism, and a resolute will to 
forensic grievance, notably against the 
male world, rose in a crescendo of testi- 
ness and recrimination embarrassing to 
the reader and fatal to Mary Austin’s 
literary forms. No good can come of in- 
sulting a talent that was driven to waste 
itself in the interest of self-justification. 
These volumes sulk on the shelves of all 
fairly complete libraries. Concerned often 
and very bravely with the large social 
issues of her day—water conservation, 
sexual equality, socialism, the artist’s role 
in the capitalist economy—they may 
have historical value for the Americana- 
hunter or the M.A. thesis-writer but they 
have no literary or critical virtues to at- 
tract anyone who has read the fiction of 
those years by, let us say, Edith Wharton, 
Willa Cather—or even Upton Sinclair. 
The genius of Mary Austin operated 
confidently in two areas, not separable. 
She could indelibly reproduce landscape in 
words and she could define and make 
communicable sense out of the experience 
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of affinity with powers and presences not 
definable, in her early days, with the vo- 
cabulary of science and, for that matter, 
restricted still to the as yet unfashionable 
frontiers of parapsychology. This prop- 
erty was no doubt sharpened’ in Mary 
Austin by her years on the solitary 
fringes of the desert and encoraged by 
her discovery of its central impgrtance in 
the Indian communities she enjountered 
and admired. Often she becam¢ proprie- 
torial about her cognition, "4 if some 
superior and quite original style vf insight 
had been dispensed to her alone: Her use 
of it in prose was unarguably wsique; its 
mere ownership was common ejough, as 
Dr. Carl Jung could have told Fer.* Her 
vanity constantly overcame her humility 
and its least attractive feature rysided in 
her failure ever to acknowlegge that 
other minds were working, through 
metaphysics, psychodynamics, and cul- 
tural anthropology, in the same direction; 
in later years she gave grudging credit to 
the Freudian and Jungian techniques. 
When Mary Austin met the wilderness 
and the aboriginal inhabitant face to face, 
she simply stepped with no hesitation into 
a religious mode not usually amenable to 
recent European man but with many 
honorable antecedents elsewhere. This 
mode rests its value on what John Collier, 
in The Indians of the Americas, has ex- 
plained as “‘the ancient, lost reverence and 


*"".. we are so used to the idea that psychical events 
are wilful and arbitrary products, even inventions of 
the human creator, that we can hardly liberate our- 
selves from the prejudiced view that the psyche and 
its contents are nothing but ... the more or less illusory 
product of ption and judg The fact is that 
certain ideas exist almost everywhere and at all times 
and they can even spontaneously create themselves quite 
apart from migration and tradition.... This is not 
platonic philosophy but empirical psychology.” Carl 
Jung, Psychology and Religion (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1938), pp. 3-4. 
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passion for the earth and its web of life,” 
operating through the assumption “that 
intensity of consciousness... and of union 
with the sources of being was effectual in 
the magical control of nature....” Its 
agency is what Mary Austin later was to 
define broadly as prayer—‘an explicit 
motion of the inner self which puts you 
in touch with the living principle which 
controls the existing emergency.” 

Far from the civilization which, in 
effect, she was already rejecting, without 
benefit of sociological or formal philo- 
sophical discipline, Mary Austin discov- 
ered this mode and we need not scruple 
to observe that she found it simpler to 
enunciate and practice when removed 
from the disconcerting complications of 
mainstream society. Yet, any criticism 
that attempts to discount her apparatus 
of intuition-knowledge while accepting 
the pertinence of her nature-observations 
is untenable. One must assume that the 
convictions she cherished and the peculiar 
sentience she professed had everything to 
do with her style. True, the quotation of 
her note-taking, above, implies a self- 
conscious and diligent attention to the 
exact naming of things; and in the open- 
ing lines of her first book, The Land of 
Little Rain (1903), she sounded the note 
of sanguine but specified evocation which 
testified to this detachment: 


East away from the Sierras, south from Pana- 
mint and Amargosa, east and south many an 
uncounted mile, is the Country of Lost Bord- 
ers. 

Ute, Paiute, Mojave, and Shoshone inhabit 
its frontiers, and as far into the heart of it as 
a man dare go. Not the law, but the land sets 
the limit. Desert is the name it wears upon 
the maps, but the Indian’s is the better word. 
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Desert is a loose term to indicate land that 
supports no man; whether the land can be 
bitted and broken to that purpose is not 
proven. Void of life it never is, however dry 
the air and villainous the soil. 

This is the nature of that country. There 
are hills, rounded, blunt, burned, squeezed up 
out of chaos, chrome and vermilion painted, 
aspiring to the snow line. Between the hills 
lie high level-looking plains full of intolerable 
sun glare, or narrow valleys drowned in a 
blue haze. The hill surface is streaked with 
ash drift and black, unwesthered lava flows. 
After rains water accumulates in the hollows 
of small closed valleys, and, evaporating, 
leaves hard dry levels of pure desertness that 
get the local name of dry lakes. Where the 
mountains are steep and the rains heavy, the 
pool is never quite dry, but dark and bitter, 
rimmed about with the efflorescence of alka- 
line deposits....The sculpture of the hills 
here is more wind than water work, though 
the quick storms do sometimes scar them past 
many a year’s redeeming. In all the Western 
desert edges there are essays in miniature at 
the famed, terrible Grand Cafion, to which, 
if you keep on long enough in this country, 
you will come at last. 


Elliptical and muscular, this is the 
prose of a strong personality habituated 
to seeing truly, selecting relentlessly and 
correcting any indulgence of euphuism 
with an exacting ear. It is sparse but well- 
ordered, its color emphatic for not being 
diffused, like the landscape it describes. 
It is prose ridden with a martingale to 
check the involuntary urge of runaway 
rhythms. But without the finer sense of 
identification which she laid claim to, she 
could never have written other passages 
of equal exactitude but subtler percep- 
tion, such as the following: 


The suffusion of light over the Sierra high- 
lands is singular. Broad bands of atmosphere 


infiltrating the minareted crests seem not to 
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be penetrated by it, but the sage, the rounded 
backs of the sheep, the clicking needles of 
the pines give it back in luminous particles 
infinitely divided. Airy floods of it pour about 
the plats of white and purple heather and 
deepen vaporously blue at the bases of the 
headlands. Long shafts of it at evening fall 
so obliquely as to strike far under the ragged 
bellies of the sheep. Wind approaches from 
the high places; even at the highest it drops 
dewn from unimagined steeps of air. When 
it moves in a cafion, before ever the near 
torches of the castilleia are stirred by it, far 
up you hear the crescendo tone of the fretted 
waters, first as it were the foam of sound 
blown toward you, and under it the pounding 
of the falls. Then it runs with a patter in the 
quaking aspen; now it takes a fir and wrestles 
with it; it wakes the brushwood with a whis- 
tle; in the soft dark of night it tugs at the 
corners of the bed. 


You may, if you like, explicate this 
text as pictorial, rhythmic, clairaudient, 
mimetic, capricious in its change of sub- 
ject; still there remains an enclosing di- 
mension which flouts analysis, something 
other than studied syllable or fidelity to 
scene. It lies somewhere in that nebulous 
region where imagination takes its as- 
cendancy from the instincts, and in our 
ignorance we call it style. The prose 
registry of attunement may be the nearer 
rendering. 

Among the professional naturalists of 
the last century, with whom the categori- 
cal mind likes to connect Mary Austin, 
there is no page so bitingly of the essence 
as these I have selected, and in our own 
time only Donald Culross Peattie, in An 
Almanac for Moderns, has served, in a 
wetter world, such meticulous notation. 
Whatever verities of nature lore were 
uncovered by Audubon, Thoreau, Bur- 
roughs, and Muir, no cadence in their 
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work was so well adapted to the require- 
ments of its objects as those of Mrs. 
Austin. Thoreau, alone of these, is fre- 
quently commended as a stylist, yet com- 
pare any paragraph of his applauded 
documentation and you will agree that 
if he is more poetic—that is, subjective 
and graceful—than the sober Burroughs 
or the pious and abstract Muir, he is, ky 
comparison with Mary Austin, statiy, 
painfully sequential. His descriptions a 
argued, measured, proven and, though n 
unattractive, laboriously defined. H. 
Tracy included both Thoreau and Mar 
Austin as American “naturists”; but t 
difference in texture between the gnomi 
method of Thoreau and the motility o 
Mary Austin’s registration underlines th 
distinction Tracy, himself, had cleverl¥ 
invented. “A naturist does not tell you 
about nature. He drives you to it, or he 
remains a naturalist and nothing more 
...in this field right perception is orig- 
inal perception. Nothing else counts.” 


IT WOULD BE IDLE to compound instances 
of Mary Austin’s superiority in this order 
of telling, but one other discrimination 
suggested by the Walden solitary is im- 
portant. If there is a connection between 
the Transcendentalists and Mrs. Austin— 
for she is not always independent of Tho- 
reau’s insularity or of Emerson’s destiny- 
flights—there is a marked departure in 
the social ends to which she put the serv- 
ice of her sightseeing. Among the New 
England nature-worshipers there worked 
always the tendency toward self-aggran- 
dizement. Nature was a refuge for and 
resolvent of the ego; contemplation of it 
fed the instinct of romantic anarchy, rev- 
erence for it was intensified in proportion 
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as it satisfied the separatist drive of the 
deracinated Protestant individual. No- 
body put it more earnestly, in prose, than 
Thoreau, himself: 


We need the tonic of wildness,—to wade 
sometimes in marshes where the bittern and 
the meadow-hen lurk, and hear the booming 
of the snipe; to smell the whispering sedge 
where only some wilder and more solitary 
fowl builds her nest, and the mink crawls 
with its belly close to the ground. At the 
same time that we are earnest to explore and 
learn all things, we require that all things be 
mysterious and unexplorable, that land and 
sea be infinitely wild, unsurveyed and un- 
fathomed by us because unfathomable. ... We 
must be refreshed by the sight of inexhaust- 
ible vigor, vast and Titanic features, the sea- 
coast with its wrecks, the wilderness with its 
living and its decaying trees, the thunder- 
cloud, and the rain which lasts three weeks 
and produces freshets. We need to witness our 
own limits transgressed, and some life pas- 
turing freely where we never wander. 


This is the very fever of the romantic- 
in-nature and the validity of its Faustian 
enthusiasm need not be too closely ques- 
tioned. But as universal as its impulses 
seem, its vocabulary instantly suggests 
Shelley, Wordsworth, Byron, and their 
egocentric contemporaries and descendants 
for whom nature exists, not to its own 
purposes or to purposes which include 
man as a species—rather it exists as a re- 
flection of the disturbed psyche or as a 
vehicle of sensation. This is far from the 
scientific spirit which, until lately, saw 
nature inscrutably and purposelessly apart 
from mankind; and equally far from the 
conception of nature as enveloping sub- 
stance, the conviction of any tribal com- 
munity, such as the Indian, that lives close 
to the earth. This conviction Mary Austin, 
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also, passionately and consistently main- 
tained. 

The life and letters of Mary Austin 
were certainly not free from those senti- 
mentally arrogant influxes which are pre- 
cisely engendered by years spent away 
from one’s social kind. Her earliest re- 
gional books are pleasingly free from this 
solipsism, however. In sight of any spec- 
tacle of nature or a planned life-in-nature, 
she never failed to socialize her emotions. 
She felt all the thrill of restored identity 
that Thoreau felt, all the sublimity that 
John Muir experienced (and despaired of 
expressing in mere words), but she knew, 
as an Indian knew, that the end of her 
researches was to be neither purely lyrical 
nor purely practical; it was to be social in 
the broadest sense—it was to enter “the 
web of life.” Without the insistent ser- 
monizing of the nineteenth-century male- 
in-the-woods, with references uncor- 
rupted by classical allusion and rustic 
facetiousness, she always noted, in the 
strange symbiosis of animal and plant life, 
in the behavior of individual and group 
man in the changeless desert, a lesson in 
moral experience, a direction for all men 
on earth, hints for the fuller realization 
of their destinies or for the avoidance of 
their terrible follies. 

Thus, in The Land of Little Rain, the 
stoicism of Jimville, the chimeras of the 
gold-seekers, the adaptative fortitude of 
the Paiutes, as well as the habits of the 
badger, the coyote, and the mountain 
stream, exemplify fundamental patterns 
of behavior. “Something within all life 
knows all the ways possible to life.” The 
wide reference is more explicit in her 
third book, The Flock (1906), where all 
the occupational and environmental fac- 
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tors of sheep-raising combine into the 
potency of symbol. Not too obviously 
forced by the author, various phases of 
the flock life suggest analogy with the 
social group. Chapter titles pointedly 
mark the parallel: “The Flock,” “The 
Go-Betweens [dogs],” “The Strife of the 
Herdsmen,” and “Liers-in- Wait.” In this 
book Mary Austin confessed her suscep- 
tibility to the romantic aura of the Span- 
ish landholdings and her honest depreca- 
tion of their ultimate social effects. Her 
ambivalence is stressed in this conclusion 
to her narrative of Don José’s “long drive” 
from southern California to Wyoming: 


All this Iliad of adventure leads merely to the 
transfer of the flock by sale at Cheyenne— 
squalid and inadequate conclusion! No, but 
these are the processes by which the green 
bough of the manstrain renews itself in the 
suffocating growth of trade. Not that you 
should have mutton, but that nature should 
have men. 


And between mutton and men, in this 
book, she gave numerous illustrations of 
heroism or of simple process. She was as 
usefully prosaic in her résumé of sheep- 
shearing as she was lyrical in her praise of 
the landscape where this mundane occu- 
pation had its place. Well in advance of 
legislative recognition of the disaster, Mary 
Austin witnessed and recorded the devas- 
tation of soil-cover by the unwitting herd- 
ers of flocks, and rarely has the broken 
balance of man and nature been so ex- 
quisitely drafted in terms of poetic detail. 


They feed on the chaparral up from the 
stream borders and in the hanging meadows 
that are freed first from the flood of snow- 
water; the raking hoofs sink deeply in the 
damp, loosened soil. As the waste of the drifts 
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gathers into runnels they follow it into filled 
lake basins and cut off the hope of a thou- 
sand blossomy things. Then they begin to seek 
out the hidden meadows, deep wells of pleas- 
antness that the pines avoid because of wet- 
ness, soddy and good and laced by bright 
waters, Manache meadows girdling the red 
hills, Kearsarge meadows above the white- 
barked pines, Big meadows where the creek 
goes smoothly on the glacier slips, Short-Hair 
meadows, Tehippeti meadows under the dome 
where the haunted water has a sound of bells, 
meadows of the Twin Lakes and Middle-Fork, 
meadows of Yosemite, of Stinking Water, and 
Angustora. ... 

Seed-renewing plants come up between the 
tree boles, tufty grass, fireweed, shinleaf, and 
pipsisiwa; these the slow-moving flocks must 
crop, and unavoidably along with them the 
seedling pines; ... 


Preceding and following The Flock 
were two books which, although not so 
impressive, nonetheless deserve attention: 
The Basket Woman (1904) and Lost Bor- 
ders (1909). Each is a collection of tales, 
heard, embroidered upon, or invented out- 
right—it is never easy to say—and they 
represent the limits of Mary Austin’s ex- 
cellence in fiction. Directed at the juvenile 
mind, The Basket Woman established her 
gift for the allegorical, and in such per- 
sonifications as “The Cheerful Giacier” 
and “The Stream that Ran Away” an- 
nounced the danger of whimsy while 
avoiding that danger. No one can afford 
to patronize the genuine play of imagina- 
tion in these slight tales if he has ever had 
any respect for the Just So Stories of Kip- 
ling. Mary Austin, herself, admired Kip- 
ling as a short-story writer, and wished 
to emulate him. Lost Borders is a further 
reach of adaptation from legend. The title 
denotes the Death Valley-Sierra country 
and, by extension, signifies the borders of 
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socially accepted morality and the over- 
lapping boundaries between truth and fic- 
tion. Following a lamentable poem which 
is almost enough to discourage the reader 
from beginning the prose body of the 
book at all, the introductory chapter pre- 
sents another of those magnificent di- 
oramas of Mrs. Austin’s which baffle one 
by their reminders that although a good 
poet rarely writes bad prose, an excellent 
prose artist may write execrable verse. The 
stories in this collection are of the super- 
natural as well as of the realistic order; 
with the One-Smoke Stories, assembled 
over the years and published in 1934, they 
comprise a matchless and enduring con- 
tribution to the folklore of western Amer- 
ica. 

In Lands of the Sun, first published in 
1914 and reprinted with a spirited pro- 
logue in 1927, a wider survey of the Cali- 
fornia scene was taken. Here the intention 
was frankly nostalgic. (The book was 
written for English readers and while Mary 
Austin was in New York City.) The great 
structural divisions of the state were built 
up as on a contour map, with a sweep of 
poetic prose epic in its character beyond 
anything else she had written. Then, turn- 
ing to a remembrance of old Spanish gar- 
dens and missions, the port of Monterey, 
the ¢ulares of the Sacramento River, and 
the orchards of the San Joaquin and San 
Gabriel valleys, she wrote in a more muted 
prose, affection in every line. Much of the 
Old-World quality of the California she 
had known had either vanished or been 
exploited to the bone by the time her 1927 
edition came out in America; in her new 
introduction she breathed a moral indig- 
nation, with which the reader cannot fail 
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to sympathize, at the vulgar utilizations 
of Los Angeles County. 

Her feeling for the close identity of man 
and his tellurian source also gave beauty 
and unaffected sympathy to her portrait, 
The Man Jesus (1915—reissued in 1925 
under what seems to me a misleading title, 
A Small Town Man). Special criticism of 
her historical reconstruction may belong 
to scholars who have authority in this 
matter; her interpretation impresses me 
with its wonderfully fresh and intelligent 
empathy. Her unfailing awareness of the 
place-influence on man lends a graphic 
flavor to this interpretation; for the ac- 
curacy of her geographical focus in this 
book she has been highly praised by the 
archeologist, Edgar Hewett, and this ac- 
curacy is the more imposing since, to my 
knowledge, Mary Austin never in her life 
visited Palestine. 


WITH THE CLOSE of World War I, Mary 
Austin must have realized that her at- 
tempts to indoctrinate the eastern cities 
with her master passion for the urgencies 
of folk-drama, the use of American Indian 
rhythms for free verse, and the activating 
principle in the universe attainable only 
through the “deep-self,” had failed. Amer- 
ican city society, tough, shallow, mate- 
rialistic, was flexibly and swiftly going 
about its pragmatic business. Mary Austin 
retired to New Mexico where she reor- 
dered, in book-length essays, her lifelong 
findings on genius, mysticism, and the 
“earth horizon,” and, in the most valuable 
book of her declining years, re-enacted 
her undying devotion to the land, this 
time the country interlying the Rio Colo- 
rado and the Rio Grande. 

The Land of Journeys’ Ending (1924) 
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has an even more studied unity of subject 
than The Land of Little Rain or The Flock. 
In the valleys of the Rio Grande, on the 
plateaus of the Colorado basin country, in 
the cactus acres of the Mexican border in 
Arizona, a complex of Indian peoples 
reached the still center, if not the apex, 
of their development. The Spanish empire 
in the Americas found here the northern 
and most challenging limits of its trail of 
bloody hope and the Nordic American 
settlers gained the margins of exploitable 
habitation. With her irresistible sense of 
dramatic analogy, Mrs. Austin also found 
“journeys’ ending” in the Penitente Broth- 
erhood, “the furthest ripple of the spiritual 
intensity which... flowered in the art of 
the Cinquecento” and in the sahuaro 
cactus which “has met and surmounted 
all the conditions that for our cycle, men- 
ace, on this planet, the vegetative type.” 
There is much of the original power and 
sortilege of her early years in this book and 
also less care with scientific data, as well 
as a straining of the style at many points. 
Many pathetic fallacies vulgarize her met- 
aphor, together with bitter and barely 
sublimated images of the failing male, 
barren women, and golden young girls. 
The prophetic bravado of these pages, 
which she considered their most fruitful 
feature, rushes across the most unstable 
ground. For, with a curiously obstinate re- 
fusal to acknowledge that New Mexico 
and Arizona were irretrievably two of the 
forty-eight United States, subject to all 
the monopolistic and technological ‘‘ac- 
culturation” implied by this status, she 
“confidently predicted the rise there, 
within appreciable time, of the next great 
and fructifying world culture.” Deceived 
by local adulation of her own dominating 
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person, by the germinal interest in Indian 
and Spanish handcrafts, ceremony, and 
folklore, and by the unharnessed, rare- 
fied expanses of southwestern scenery, she 
committed the error which she, of all peo- 
ple, should have been wisest to avoid: she 
confused restoration with birth, intellec- 
tual synthesis with organic determinism. 

The Southwest is, as natural resource, 
simply another field of extended energy 
for the engineer, the ecologist and, lately, 
the physicist. As a mingling-ground for 
three races—the aspect on the basis of 
which Mary Austin took her most hopeful 
stand—it is hopelessly disunited. More than 
the rest of the country may yet know, the 
cities of northern New Mexico have been 
centers for revision, by anthropologists, 
archeologists, and artists, of the meaning 
of the Indian’s world. But this has been 
a movement of discovery, evaluation, and 
conservation (a movement in which Mrs. 
Austin took a constructive part)—not a 
movement toward assimilation of native 
ways or disinheritance of the Nordic- 
American culture pattern. Culture can- 
not be contrived, as Mrs. Austin almost 
made the mistake of expostulating. And 
in Santa Fe, especially, where she had her 
conceptive vision, a generalized view will 
see no evidence of the sort of creative re- 
birth she had in mind. Museums of anthro- 
pology and Indian ceremonial do not con- 
stitute the tools of new culture; they 
memorialize a vanishing culture. Socially, 
whatever spirit from the land may inform 
the rare individual, Santa Fe is a dry Sar- 
gasso of human wreckage beached on the 
shores of three cultural defeats. 

As a prophetess, Mary Austin was ir- 
relevant, unless she was projecting what 


to this writer is an astronomically long 
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glance. As an observer and a moral poet 
of origins she was apposite to the last. 


CARL VAN DOREN, commenting in 1922 on 
“the certain signs of a power” in Mary 
Austin, wondered that this power had “‘as 
yet failed to express itself completely in 
forms of art.” His expectation was mis- 
directed. Intensity, not completion, was 
her strength; the failures in completeness 
of expression derived from her lack of 
knowledge and sympathy whereby to im- 
port, into imagined situations of a society 
she did not quicken to, the lambent wis- 
dom she had learned from the Wild. An 
academically insulated habit of approach 
has emphasized the strictly American voice 
of Mary Austin. A deeper sounding would 
discover that this is her least authentic 
note. Among those novels and manifestoes 
which I have not discussed here will be 
found, perhaps, the American cast of her 
temperament and intellectual antecedents; 
it is inhibitory to “the bright and shining 
things” which should have consistently 
reflected her half-buried pagan impulses. 
In these works, priggish, arid, unworldly, 
and truculent, are the vices, maybe, of the 
American frontier psyche, the literary re- 
mains of a personality-structure built of 
tough but pervious material—like those 
new houses of hollow-tile construction— 
severely (I might say hideously) pro- 
vincial American, in ways that behoove 
every native to examine critically. How 
much has one had to pay for the Puritan 
lag and its granitic resistance to any graces 
whatever of the European heritage, to the 
joyful reciprocity of the sexes, to the un- 
apologetic love of ideas? Negatively, Mary 
Austin was indeed a nearly tragic speci- 
men of the isolated American writer who 
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undertakes, with an imperfectly developed 
tradition and an inborn hostility to prece- 
dent, to create, from the sometimes deso- 
late immediacy of his surroundings, a sig- 
nificant literary expression. 

With this limitation, however, went 
with Mary Austin a presence not of this 
society. It is only an accident that the 
Southwest of her literature is in the United 
States. She would have written to no dif- 
ferent purpose but perhaps with a less 
frequently failing vividness if she had 
traveled instead to Guatemala, Tahiti, or 
Spain. Noticeably, it was the foreign flavor 
of the early West that she most eagerly de- 
picted in her social panorama. If it is to 
the point of historical criticism that she 
should be placed in a line of “influence” 
or “tendency,” it is evident that her truest 
material is far from the preoccupations of 
the midwestern folk-historians or the New 
England naturalists. No defecting hermit 
on the brink of a Massachusetts pond which 
mirrored his own intransigent counte- 
nance could have gone so far as to have 
written of “the art feeling that still shone 
out from the Spanish temperament behind 
the shabbiness of the great American re- 
fusal.” The Southwest was to Mary Austin 
what it later became, along with Mexico 
and Italy, to D. H. Lawrence, what the 
Orient was to Joseph Conrad, Rudyard 
Kipling, and Lafcadio Hearn, what Arabia 
was to T. E. Lawrence: a coast opposite to 
the Western world, a proving-ground of 
old insights eternally new, a different way 
of being, with power to re-create (or to 
destroy) the dwindling European identity. 
Like these men, she was a refugee from 
history and she failed to exchange her in- 
herited personality for one she might have 
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preferred to inhabit. Her try was her 
glory. She was one of those who have left 
affirmation of worlds foreign to ours 
which, if we read them rightly, at least 
jar our complacencies. 

Not that her work is irrelevant to 
American interests and adoption; its top- 
soil, at least, is amenable to cultivation. 
The Indian world which preceded us in 
the same space on which we exercise our 
vain solutions of living taunts us, through 
Mary Austin’s understanding of it, with 
our incapacity for reproducing its vitaliz- 
ing connections. I can think of only one 
contemporary American fictionist who has 
been, in his own way, covering Mary Aus- 
tin’s ground. He is Walter Van Tilburg 
Clark, whose subject is so often, and with- 
out rancor, the American’s alienation from 
his earth. It is in fact hard not to see, in 
Mary Austin’s “Water Trails of the Car- 
rizozo,” the inspiration of scene and per- 
sona (animalcula?) for Clark’s beautifully 


developed short story, “The Indian Well.” 
Be that as it may, he gives evidence of re- 
storing to the American novel the subject 
of man in the outdoors; and if he can do 
this without sacrificing the critical ad- 
vantages gained by our cartographers of 
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the disastrous urban scene, he may regain 
dignity for a genre much in need of it and 
re-establish the contact made by Mary 
Austin’s vision, unclouded by wishful 
thinking or provincial arrogance. 

Quite apart from any professionally lit- 
erary influence, I should think that the 
best of Mary Austin’s output would find 
a place in the inquiries of anyone anxious 
to recover, through the cadences of a 
handsomely tensile prose, the primary ex- 
periences. She directs our moral forces to | 
an awareness that the world is not entirely | 
a chain reaction of collapsing ideas in-' 
herited from Hegel, that our salvation: 
may be as fundamentally related to “the’ 
earth performance” as to the reconcilia- 
tion of bankrupt ideologies. 

In her sunset years, when she was some-~ 
what obsessed by her affinity with the In. 
dian world view, Mary Austin was won; 
to autograph her books with a Shoshony 
symbol composed of a large tilted & an‘ 
an arrow above a circle containing wavy 
lines. This was an unconscious and ironic 
commentary on her own work, for, being 
translated, it reads: “In this direction 
three bowshots is a spring of sweet water; 
look for it.” 
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The Circle 


ELIZABETH COATSWORTH 


THEY WERE ALL GOING on a picnic, father 
and mother and the five children. It was 
a Saturday and June and everyone said of 
course we'll go down to the sea. Sally, at 
thirteen, was old enough to help with mak- 
ing sandwiches. She was a fat child and 
sly. All kinds of things got hastily stuffed 
into her mouth as she worked. Fred and 
Lane, eleven and nine, were playing ball 
and kept coming up to the screen door and 
saying ““Aren’t you ready yet? It’s going 
to cloud up.” But there wasn’t a cloud in 
the sky. 

“If you boys say that again,” cried the 
mother at last, “I'll pack half a picnic and 
you can go hungry,” and that silenced 
them, although they still came and looked 
in at the door, willing their mother to 
hurry, to hurry before the clouds covered 
the sky, before the sea drew back from the 
shore, before the joy ran out of the day. 

Lindy, the littlest girl, was sitting on 
her father’s lap in one of the chairs on the 
front porch and he was reading her the 
story of Puss-in-Boots. Lindy had an in- 
quiring mind. She was at the stage when 
she constantly interrupted to ask why— 
sometimes because she really wanted to 
know and sometimes from habit. But her 
father didn’t mind interruptions. He liked 
to feel her small body, strong and compact, 
against him, to smell the clean soapy smell 
of her frizz of yellow hair, to know that 
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he was a man with a family of children 
dependent upon him. 

Three-year-old Jim was not to be seen 
or heard. He was as withdrawn from all 
the bustle of preparation, from all the ex- 
pectation, as a spirit. 

Only when at last the picnic baskets 
were packed and one big thermos was filled 
with cold water and one with milk did the 
question of Jim arise. 

“Jim!” called the mother. “Jim!” There 
was no answer. 

“Has anyone seen Jim?” No one had, 
but his brothers and sisters began a meth- 
odical search without need for any direc- 
tions. It was Sally who pulled him out 
from behind a sofa, her short fingers dig- 
ging into his arm a little more than was 
necessary. No one suspected that Sally was 
cruel, not even Sally, yet she always held 
things so that it hurt them. She alone of 
the children had been repeatedly scratched 
by Amanda, the family cat. Now Jim was 
opening his mouth to yell but before the 
yell came Sally had dropped him. 

“Back there in the dark,” she remarked 
disgustedly, “doing nothing.” 

“Off we go,” said Mother, “but first you 
children had better run upstairs for a final 
visit.” Then not knowing why, she hesi- 
tated. 

“No, I'd better go up with Jim. Come 
along, Jim. We're going on a picnic.” 
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As she helped the little boy up the stairs 
she felt his whole thin body stiffen against 
her touch, but she said nothing, until she 
began to put him into a sweater. Then he 
said “Ne! go away! go away!” and tried 
to hold his elbows down to his sides and 
jerk his arms, so that she found herself 
using her strength against him, forcing his 
hands into the sleeves, impatiently explain- 
ing, “It will be cooler by the water, Jim; 
you'd be cold.” 

But he wouldn’t listen to her and kept 
struggling until he suddenly gave in as she 
buttoned the sweater across his narrow 
front. “No,” he said at the stair, and this 
time she let him slide down the steps in his 
own way. Father had the car at the door 
with Lindy beside him helping to drive. 

“We're waiting for Mama,” he aid. 
“Here, the rest of you kids pile into the 
back seat.” 

“Are the baskets and thermos bottles 
in?” Mother asked. Once they had gone 
on a picnic and found that they had noth- 
ing to eat when they got there, but Father 
had packed all supplies in the trunk this 
morning. 

They had barely started when there was 
a scuffle from the back seat. 

“Sit still!” said Sally’s voice. “I was just 
holding you so you could see better.” 

Mother glanced around. Jim, his narrow 
face desperate with determination, his gray 
eyes blazing, was silently struggling to 
break from Sally’s hold. 

“Let Fred have him,” said Mother. “You 
hold him too tight, Sally.” 

“Well, if I don’t, he climbs right down 
again,” argued Sally reasonably. “You 
take him, Fred. He’s certainly no pleas- 
ure.” 

Fred reached good-humoredly across 
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Lane and grabbed Jim as he would have 
grabbed a struggling puppy. Sally let go, 
not without a final and this time inten- 
tional pinch—which brought an answer- 
ing yell from Jim. 

“You big baby,” said Fred, pulling him 
upright in his lap rather roughly. 

“For goodness sake, can’t you all stop 
squabbling back there?” Father asked ir- 
ritably. 

Lane exclaimed, happy as a terrier, “He 
just bit Fred’s thumb.” 

“It’s all right,” said Fred. “I’ve got him 
now so he can’t bite.” 

“Here,” said Mother, “I'll take Jim.” 

“Tt’ll make the front seat too crowded,” 
objected Father. “I can’t see why that 
child can’t behave himself when we're all 
starting off on a good time.” 

“Lindy can go back with the others.” 

“Why should Lindy be penalized just 
because Jim makes a row? No, Lindy is 
helping me drive. Jim, do you hear me? 
lll warm your bottom if I hear another 
yap out of you.” 

A frightened look added itself to the 
look of fury and desperation on the rather 
handsome narrow face of the child. He 
stopped struggling on his brother’s lap and 
sat stiff and tense as a fox cub in the hunt- 
er’s hands. 

“There’s the first sea gull,” said Mother. 

Lindy burrowed close to her father’s 
tweed sleeve, laying her cheek against it 
and smiling up at him sidewise. 

“You and me,” said her smile. “You and 
me, Daddy.” 

He slipped the arm around her and there 
she sat, a nugget of his own blood and 
bone, part of his heart, with her two small 
hands, still not quite a little girl’s hands 
but touched with the pretty dimpled 
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baby-look, clasping the wheel with a queer 
unbabyish competence. 

“Lindy will always get what she wants,” 
thought her mother, glad for Lindy yet 
with a little constriction of pain as she 
thought of Jim who wanted nothing that 
they could give. 


THEY KNEW JUST WHERE they were going. 
Not to the big crowded beach with its 
three-mile-long waves, but to the little 
beach which lay at the end of a private 
road and had sand on one side and some 
delightful pinkish yellow rocks, as rounded 
as elephants’ heads and trunks and backs, 
with charming pools in their broad sur- 
faces left by the retreating tide. 

Friends of theirs owned a house on the 
road and had urged them to use it and the 
beach whenever they liked. There were a 
few other families also picnicking and a 
rowboatful of young people in bathing 
suits were amusing themselves, sometimes 
rowing and sometimes stopping to dive 
out of the boat and climb back again amid 
cheerful shrieks and laughter. 

The picnic things were deposited in the 
shade on the smooth rocks and Father, car- 
rying Lindy and followed by Sally and the 
two older boys, went off to explore the 
pools, and finally to sit on the highest 
elephant’s head of stone, twenty feet above 
the blue water curling and chuckling at 
their feet. Mother stayed with Jim and the 
picnic things, watching her little boy. His 
face had taken on a still look of delight. 
Like a cold plant opening in the sun, his 
spirit opened in the presence of the sea 
and space and light, in the cool delicious 
smell, in the small slap of the ripples on 
the beach. The tide was a little past the 
turn and was coming slowly back along 
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the hard sand, nearly dry now and littered 
with bits of seaweed, bright stones, shells, 
pieces of bamboo, a stranded starfish or 
two, the bones of a fish washed up in some 
long-ago storm. A half-dozen sea gulls, 
looking whiter than whiteness, silently 
coasted in the middle air, performing 
breath-taking feats and graceful advanc- 
ings and retreatings upon and away from 
their partners, to all of which no one paid 
the slightest attention, unless perhaps one 
of their skimming shadows passed actually 
across the hands of a picnicker and made 
him or her glance up for a moment at the 
aerial passer-by. 

The three-year-old boy came to life. His 
motions lost their furtive and hostile tight- 
ness as he began busily collecting the things 
which interested him. He ran like a sand- 
piper on his thin legs along the tidemark, 
gathering shells and starfish, only shells 
and starfish, for a pile which he was build- 
ing halfway between his mother and the 
next family. His mother’s attention wan- 
dered off toa ship on the horizon. The sails 
were an unexpected vision there against 
the sky; a lumber schooner she supposed 
from Nova Scotia to whom time was still 
less valuable than oil. She had not realized 
that there were any left in the trade, but 
there it was, and to her eyes as beautiful as 
the high-piled canvas of the Flying Cloud. 

A scream brought her back to the pres- 
ent. Oh dear! A little boy from the picnic 
party down the beach had come over to 
see what Jim was doing and had begun 
handling the precious shells and starfish. 
As she approached he ran off, his hands 
full. 

The mother began to admire the ones 
that were left. 
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“How pretty they are, Jim,” she said. 
“Pretty—such pretty things.” 

But he had the bleak look of the robbed. 
He would have to find his own comfort. 
At least she could keep an eye on him to 
see that the child didn’t do it again. 

The next intruder was a spaniel chasing 
sea gulls up and down the beach, barking 
delightedly. He ran straight through Jim’s 
pile, scattering it everywhere, and knocked 
Jim over where he was squatting beside 
his treasure. Jim wasn’t hurt at all but 
again his composure was shattered. 

He went to another spot on the beach 
where the sand was still smooth and un- 
trampled and there he carried the sur- 
vivors of his little hoard, and after a while 
he was lost again in the happiness of ar- 
ranging them in some sort of pattern of 
his own; but almost immediately Fred and 
Lane were back, scrambling down the 
rocks. 

“You ought to see the anemones in the 
pool,” they shouted to their mother. 
“There’s one perfect whopper.” And on 
their way down to the cliff at the other 
end of the beach they stopped to see what 
Jim was up to, and the first thing he knew 
their shadows lay over all his work. 

“Go away!” he shouted and they went 
away laughing. 

“What do we want with your baby 
stuff, Jim?” asked Lane good-naturedly, 
and turning, tossed back toward his lictle 
brother a pink starfish which he had nearly 
stepped on. 

But Jim did not pick it up. It was not 
his discovery, not his secret. He tried to pat 
the disturbed sand smooth again in wor- 
ried anxious gestures. 

“Come back, Sally. Leave Jim alone.” 

But Sally was already there. 
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“I’m just looking,” she shouted. “I’m 
not taking any of his old things,” and be- 
fore her mother could call again she had 
stooped down quickly and rearranged 
some of the shells. 

“You don’t know how to put them 
straight,” she chided. “Yes, Mother, I’m 
coming!” 

Jim seized the shells she had changed 
and put them back where they had been. 
But the joy of the pattern was gone. 

Dispiritedly he started to move again, 
this time to a place beside a beached log 
which he must have hoped would afford 
him some shelter. 

But his father, with Lindy riding pick- 
aback, came up to superintend the moving 
in spite of his mother’s invitations for 
them to join her. 

“Here, I’ve got a couple of anemone 
shells for you,” said the father, “‘and here’s 
a red crab, claws and all.” 

But Jim turned a hostile face to the gift. 
Of all the richness that the sea had spread 
enticingly along its shores he was collect- 
ing only shells and starfish. Not anemones, 
whatever they were. Not crabs. But his 
father was blind to the misery on his son’s 
face. 

“Lindy and I will help you,” he offered 
generously. “Come, Lindy, let’s see what 
we can find for Jim,” and they began 
searching the tidemark, bringing back all 
sorts of odds and ends, bits of broken 
china, claws, a sand dollar, a crow’s feather 
which his father stuck up in the midst of 
the collection. 

“That’s a flag,” he asserted. “Lindy, find 
a seagull’s feather and we'll have a white 
flag too. And we can make a gateway to 
our castle with that skate’s jawbone down 
the beach.” 
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But Jim had sidled away. He knew bet- 
ter than to let his misery relieve itself in 
tears. His father and Lindy did not notice 
that he had gone. They were busy taking 
over his game, changing it, amplifying it 
to their needs. 

But his mother saw the figure, small 
and dispossessed. She looked at the sand 
behind her. There was a pocket-sized beach 
between the yellow-pink elephant rocks 
and the rather uninteresting point of land 
which closed the beach at their end. She 
went to it and drew a great circle on the 
damp sand with the point of a stick. 

She called Jim. 

“This is your own,” she said. “No one 
can step inside your circle. I'll keep that 
dog away. I'll tell everyone they can’t step 
inside your magic circle. You go in there. 
It’s yours.” 

He gave her a look of deep gratitude 
and stepped in. She kept her promise. She 
drove away the spaniel. She told everyone 
that they must not step inside Jim’s magic 
circle. She even told the children of the 
next family that no one in the world could 
step inside Jim’s circle. 

Awed, even Sally kept outside, peering 
hungrily into this little land forbidden to 
her. For a while all the children came to the 
circle and stood looking at Jim but he 
wasn’t doing anything interesting and 
soon they drifted away again. The power 
of the circle held. Even when they came 
to its line their shadows did not touch him 
and he ignored their voices. At first he had 


expected that they would step over the 
mark and be upon him, pulling at him 
again, undoing his master work before his 
eyes, but when he saw that his invisible 
wall stood firm a great joy began to flood 
through his being. 

Here he was for the first time in his life 
being allowed to do things in his own way 
without fear of interruption. They were 
all there; the picnic basket too was wait- 
ing its proper time. The vague, somewhat 
solacing presence of his parents loomed up 
beyond his little realm; he heard the some- 
what companionable voices of his brothers 
and sisters. But they were all held off from 
his sphere. He could enjoy them without 
fearing them. O dear circle in whose cen- 
ter he sat, content and at ease! O magic 
circle, which nothing could break through! 

But just as he was feeling the happiness 
of his lot, Jim happened to glance up from 
his work toward the quiet sea. A little 
wave no higher than a hand ran along the 
beach and slapped its tiny height down 
upon the sand. A fan of water ran up the 
slope and into Jim’s circle. When it re- 
treated it had wiped out the markings of 
the lower segment, and the next small spill 
of water edged higher. The tide was com- 
ing in, and even at three, the child sensed 
that this was something over which his 
mother had no control. 

With idle sandy hands and staring eyes 
Jim watched wave after wave destroy his 
security, and his desolation, too great for 
the slightness of the occasion, foresaw that 
so it would always be. 
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A Walk on Tuesday Afternoons 


DAVID CORNEL DE JONG 


The turn that took him down this street 
has no sycamore, no mission gable 
to mark it; the sparrows are anonymous, 
the puffed-out pigeons amorous, 
and love and life, at ten percent perhaps, 

_ snuffie in cuffs and waddle everywhere. 


He thought: 1 have been here before, 
always on turning cast or west, fast 
or slow, with old and new companions 
ever late, because it’s yesterday's time 
that tocks the hours as before and 
never leaves its finished duties off. 


The wind should gather pertinence anon, 
and ruffle things with coats and feathers, 
but open windows stolidly reveal 

used faces and decors long since 

paid for and neglected, with none but 
canaries shouting freedom in the rooms. 


All I digest, he thought, is a used 

substance of hungers and regrets, with 
occasional baseball games for a snifter. 
The street withholding its sustenance then 
gave way and the sky came rattling with 
ennui and loss where his feet stand still. 
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The Permanence of Sherwood Anderson 


JOHN T. FLANAGAN 


THE BIOGRAPHER OR CRITIC who has tried 
vainly to assemble the literary remains of 
long-dead authors or who has labored to 
get access to papers and manuscripts still 
in private possession must look with pleas- 
ure on the tendency of twentieth-century 
writers to place their material in college 
or institutional libraries. Sometimes, in- 
deed, letters, proof sheets, and first edi- 
tions are deposited by the authors them- 
selves, often of course with temporal 
restrictions on their use. The Mark Twain 
papers, to cite an older example, have 
found an enviable final resting place in 
the Huntington Library. More recently 
the University of Pennsylvania has be- 
come the permanent custodian of the 
Theodore Dreiser collection, while the 
Yale Library is the depository for the 
papers of such authors as Stephen Vincent 
Benet, Sinclair Lewis, and Gertrude Stein. 
Through the courtesy of the novelist’s 
widow, Mrs. Eleanor Copenhaver Ander- 
son, the Newberry Library of Chicago 
has added to its other treasures the Sher- 
wood Anderson manuscripts, a collection 
which may well stimulate a revaluation of 
the position of the author himself. 

The Anderson material is particularly 
rich. It includes the manuscripts of un- 
published stories, tentative sketches and 
fragments of unfinished work, and well 
over ten thousand letters, some seven 
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thousand to Sherwood Anderson, some 
three thousand letters by him to a variety 
of persons. Hardly any major figure of 
twentieth-century American letters is 
unrepresented in the correspondence, and 
the letters which passed between Ander- 
son and such writers as H. L. Mencken, 
Theodore Dreiser, Ernest Hemingway, 
Paul Rosenfeld, Waldo Frank, and Van 
Wyck Brooks have special salience. The 
majority of Anderson’s letters are dated 
after his first celebrity as a writer and 
consequently shed little light on the fac- 
tors that impelled him to leave a business 
career for authorship, yet on many oc- 
casions he glanced backward or talked 
freely about his craft and literary prac- 
titioners in general. 

It is unlikely that a careful winnowing 
of these papers will produce anything of 
signal consequence, since Anderson’s last 
published works were undeniably repeti- 
tious and trivial. But one recalls that 
various volumes of hitherto unpublished 
Mark Twain papers have revealed certain 
obscure aspects of Samuel Clemens, and it 
is more than probable that the numerous 
manuscripts will illuminate not only An- 
derson himself but the milieu in which he 
worked and the craftsmen with whom 
he labored. Certainly they will dissipate 
some of the shadows which have unac- 
countably gathered about the man who 
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once described himself as the most talked- 
about, unread, and unbought author in 
America. 

The republication of Sherwood Ander- 
son’s best work in inexpensive editions 
has brought to the writer a delayed and 
somewhat derivative popularity, but 
Anderson was never in any sense a best 
seller. He himself repeatedly remarked 
with chagrin that only Dark Laughter 
had made him any money. If one glances 
through Frank Luther Mott’s volume on 
American literary successes, Golden Mul- 
titudes, one will look vainly for Ander- 
son’s name; not even in the index is there 
any reference to the creator of Wines- 
burg, Ohio, to the author of what are 
conceivably the best short stories pro- 
duced by an American writer of this 
century. But fortunately there is no close 
correlation between contemporary fame 
and permanent significance., Melville’s 
Moby Dick was not a best seller, either in 
1851 or later, nor was Walden, or Leaves 
of Grass, or Sister Carrie. If Thoreau’s 
contention that to be great is to be ob- 
scure has validity, then Sherwood Ander- 
son had small cause for complaint and 
critical esteem has corrected errors in 
popular taste. It is possible that his actual 
audience today is not significantly larger 
than it was when Poor White or Tar was 
a new book, but few indeed are the stu- 
dents of American culture who do not 
know and appreciate Anderson’s work. 

When Sherwood Anderson died of 
peritonitis in 1941 he was sixty-five years 
of age, yet all the work which brought 
him literary celebrity had appeared with- 
in the previous quarter of a century. 
Rarely does a writer wait until middle age 


to publish his first book, although that 
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experience is commoner for a novelist 
than for a poet. Sherwood Anderson’s 
first novel, Windy McPherson’s Son, ap- 
peared when he was forty, an age which 
Keats and Shelley and Byron never 
reached. But the requirements of fiction 
are different from those of lyric poetry. 
Where the poet sings and feels, the novel- 
ist narrates, describes, judges, and above 
all interprets. The complexities of inter- 
nal life fascinate him more than the 
beauties of the physical world, and the 
buried emotions of man transcend the 
momentary transfixion of a mood. The 
richness of experience and observation 
that infuses great fiction is not the prod- 
uct of youth. When Anderson in mid- 
channel turned to writing he had already 
lived variously, and the maturity of 
understanding thus gained he focused 
largely on the people of the rural Middle 
West. 

For Anderson was as much the product 
of the midwestern small town as Sinclair 
Lewis or Edgar Lee Masters. His early 
years were passed in such small Ohio 
communities as Camden, where he was 
born in 1876, Caledonia, Clyde, and 
Elyria. It was Clyde that saw him in 
adolescence, Clyde that introduced him 
to school and sex and racetracks and 
books, and Clyde that eventually fur- 
nished him the prototype for Winesburg, 
Ohio (although Anderson always in- 
sisted that he sketched the characters for 
that memorable volume while observing 
the roomers in his boardinghouse in Chi- 
cago). And it was Elyria that was the 
scene of his paint business, a business 
which one day he unceremoniously left 
never to return because deep in his soul 
he felt an ineluctable hatred for routine 
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and drudgery against which his individ- 
ualism rebelled. In between Clyde and 
Elyria he had served in Cuba during the 
Spanish-American War, had attended 
Wittenberg College very briefly, and had 
tried his hand at advertising writing in 
Chicago, a profession which he resumed 
when he finally left Ohio for good. 

In one sense the Ohio countryside col- 
ored everything that Anderson wrote, 
even in his later days when he was living 
in Marion, Virginia, and publishing two 
weekly newspapers, one Democratic and 
one Republican. He himself once re- 
marked that if Main Street were any 
criterion, Sinclair Lewis must have had a 
sorry life as a boy because he missed so 
much of the simple joys of rural exist- 
ence. Anderson had played on the local 
baseball team, had roamed the fields and 
woods, fished the streams, idled in the 
cornfields or near the racetracks, met the 
trains that brought romance and stran- 
gers from the big cities to Clyde. His 
eagerness to be a newsboy, grocery boy, 
stable attendant, and farm laborer 
brought him the nickname of “Jobby,” 
and while such jobs undoubtedly helped 
him financially and allowed him to con- 
tribute his mite to a family which was 
never comfortably well off, they were 
also invaluable later in teaching him 
something of human relationships and 
human frailties. More than one of his 
stories, for example, has the point of view 
of the newsboy watching life from the 
sidelines. 


In his fiction Anderson preserved these 
memories and experiences. County fairs, 
fields planted to cabbages or corn, the 
stores, taverns, and stables of Main Street, 
farmhouses and village homes, these sup- 
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plied the scenes of his stories, just as the 
itinerant housepainters, the drummers, 
the owners of race horses and the race- 
track touts, farmers, clerks, housewives 
became the protagonists. As Anderson 
sold papers or helped to curry stallions 
he listened to the incomparable tales of 
rustic narrators who were both unhurried 
and long-memoried, narrators like his 
own father who was an unreliable pro- 
vider but a charming raconteur. Not all 
his fiction reveals the flavor and character 
of rural Ohio, but in such stories as 
“Death in the Woods” and “I’m A Fool,” 
in all of Winesburg, and in most of Poor 
White, the setting is his native state. In- 
deed, one might consider Winesburg as 
the third and greatest book in a kind of 
trilogy of Ohio small-town life which 
began with William Dean Howells’ nos- 
talgic picture of Hamilton in A Boy’s 
Town (1890) and includes Clarence 
Darrow’s charming and intelligent sketch 
of the community of his youth which he 
called Farmington (1904). Since Ander- 
son was the greatest artist, his book is the 
most mature and the richest; he did im- 
perishably in 1919 what the others had 
achieved only in part some decades 


before. 


BUT FIDELITY to background is after all 
only a kind of photography, and photog- 
raphy is seldom art. It was Anderson’s 
treatment of character, his intuitive per- 
ception and sympathy in portraiture, 
which won him quick recognition and 
which will ensure him permanent atten- 
tion. Deliberately he wrote about what he 
called “grotesques,” or possibly he singled 
out in usually normal people the basic 
motive or inhibition which served to dis- 
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tort their whole lives. The result is that 
the town of Winesburg has as many ec- 
centrics and neurotics as Spoon River, as 
many banal materialists as Gopher 
Prairie; but whereas Masters and Lewis 
reviled and satirized, Anderson was per- 
sistently sympathetic. In his stories a 
minister's fondness for staring from his 
church study at a schoolteacher lying 
naked in her bed, the tactile sensitivity of 
a man which impels him to touch his 
students, the repressed intelligence of a 
doctor who writes his thoughts down on 
scraps of paper and then flings the paper 
pellets around his office, become human 
aberrations, neither perverted nor sinister. 
The buried life revealed itself to Ander- 
son in many ways, and all of its mani- 
festations were interesting. 

Indeed he repudiated any direct obliga- 
tion to Sigmund Freud and quite possibly 
had never read the Austrian psycholo- 
gist’s work when he began to produce 
his own stories. But the characters and 
themes he consistently selected suggest 
that his interest in frustration, inhibition, 
neurosis was almost professional. Of 
course it was not his understanding of 
psychology but rather his imaginative 
impulse to project himself into the minds 
and souls of others that explains his fic- 
tion. He recognized his own unreliability 
as a factual reporter, even of facts re- 
lating primarily to himself, so that his 
so-called autobiographical volumes are 
notoriously inconsistent and inaccurate. 
But people and their behavior fascinated 
him. One of the great tributes to him as 
a writer is that so many readers today 
consider him clean and honest despite the 
fact that his pages reveal details of homo- 
sexuality, prostitution, nympholepsy, 
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adultery, and incest. The intrinsic sensa- 
tionalism of such subjects did not appeal 
to him as they did to William Faulkner 
when he was writing Sanctuary; rather 
Anderson utilized them because he felt 
that their omission would prevent him 
from giving a rounded picture of human 
existence. No doubt the first audiences of 
Hamlet were occasionally disturbed by a 
play which included incest, insanity, a 
suicide, and five murders—and only aft- 
erward realized that the essential impact 
of the drama was not due to its sangui- 
nary violence. Similarly Anderson depre- 
cated certain aspects of human life but 
was reluctant to ignore or conceal them 
because to him they explained, if they did 
not justify, many actions of the animal 
named man. 

For Sherwood Anderson was princi- 
pally concerned with the individual and 
with that individual’s relationship to so- 
ciety. He himself grew up in the days 
when the new industrialism was just 
reaching the Middle West. Oil and gas 
had been discovered in northern Ohio and 
had brought dreams of wealth to many. 
The old artisan saw his careful work 
duplicated cheaply and quickly by ma- 
chines, exactly as the harness-maker in 
Poor White who was so proud of his 
craftsmanship observed the arrival on the 
market of harnesses which might not last 
as long as, but were gaudier and cheaper 
than, any he could produce. Everywhere 
the skilled workman’s livelihood was be- 
ing taken away from him, his pride and 
joy in achievement dissipated. To Ander- 
son there was something tragic in this 
economic change. Industrialism might 
clevate the standard of living with its 
endless flow of cheap goods, but it also 
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removed a certain sincerity and integrity 
from life. Surely the basic irony of Poor 
White is that after the inventive genius 
of Hugh McVey has produced a small 
boom in the town of Bidwell, it is fol- 
lowed by overcapitalization, technologi- 
cal unemployment, and extensive labor 
unrest, so that one can never be sure 
whether Hugh McVey has been an asset 
or a detriment to his adopted town. 
Eleven years later the theme of Poor 
White became the thesis of Perhaps 
Women, in which Anderson expressed 
impressionistically, half in prose and half 
in verse, his conviction that men had lost 
their maleness in their struggle with the 
industrial age. Machinery had made them 
impotent, and the survival of: the race 
and its civilization depended more and 
more upon women. Anderson never al- 
lowed his criticism of industrialism to de- 
generate into satire or revilement. He was 
even capable of praising with the words 
of a poet the clean lines and the cold 
efficiency of machines. But he always 
speculated as to whether the new economy 
was any genuine improvement over the 
old, whether physical progress was a fair 
equivalent for frustrated individualism. 
Like an earlier southern Democrat, 
Thomas Jefferson, Anderson would prob- 
ably have found his utopia in an intelli- 
gent agrarianism stemming from a nation 
of cultivated and self-sustaining farmers. 
He was even more sympathetic in de- 
picting revolt against routine and social 
convention. The most crucial event in his 
own life was his decision to leave the 
Elyria paint factory for a life of writing, 
a decision which was sudden and unpre- 
dicted if not unmotivated. Similarly the 
fictional situation which he repeatedly 
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employs presents a man in early middle 
age who all at once sees life as empty, 
futile, meaninglessly repetitive, and who 
without long premeditation flees in re- 
volt. Anderson’s autobiographical volumes 
shed little light on his own sense of obli- 
gation to family or society. And certainly 
his protagonists seldom consider either. 
Sam McPherson, John Webster, Bruce 
Dudley, all of them established figures in 
society, suddenly rebel against marriage, 
business, routine in general; they seek not 
only their individual freedom but the 
ultimate meaning of life. In Many Mar- 
riages and Dark Laughter Anderson of- 
fers no solution, since the circumstances 
of flight come at the end of the volumes; 
but Sam McPherson in Windy McPher- 
son’s Son, after trying such psychological 
sedatives as alcohol, big game hunting, 
and manual labor, creeps back to his wife 
(who has presumably been waiting pa- 
tiently for just such a return) with some 
adopted children and the assumption that 
the final answer to the problems posed by 
life may be found at home. Like the 
Greenwich Village radicals of the 1920’s 
Anderson sacrificed on the altar of liberty 
without realizing that, as William Dean 
Howells once shrewdly remarked, “To 
do whatever one likes is finally to do 
nothing that one likes, even though one 
continues to do what one will.” 
Anderson’s characters, like himself, 
were more emotional than logical. It has 
been said that the people of Winesburg, 
Ohio feel but never think. Surely neither 
Sam McPherson nor Bruce Dudley, An- 
derson’s best-known fugitives, ever ana- 
lyzed their situation or did anything but 
yield to the impulse of the moment. And 
Hugh McVey, who fled from his wife on 
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their marital night but who did not evade 
his social responsibilities, was troubled 
by the chaos which he had apparently 
brought to Bidwell, although he lacked 
the mental capacity either to understand 
or to solve his dilemma. A moralist might 
call Anderson’s characters spineless and 
conscienceless; a satirist such as Jonathan 
Swift would probably deride them as a 
typical part of the asinine human race. 
To Anderson himself they were merely 
human; he found their doubts and frail- 
ties, their abhorrence of a stale routine, 
perfectly intelligible. 


THIS ANTAGONISM against convention 
and stability Anderson carried into the 
very structure of his stories. His novels 
are vaguely biographical, with the chron- 
ology of the protagonist's life providing 
whatever focus or unity the plot has. 
What he strove to find was not a well- 
ordered plot built upon such Aristotelian 
principles as a beginning, a middle, and 
an end, but the flow and flavor of life. 
His stories lack suspense, dramatic ac- 
celeration, climax, but somehow in their 
very fidelity to life they hold the reader’s 
attention. Their imaginative truth is un- 
challengeable. It is no longer startling to 
read of an academic critic like Stuart 
Pratt Sherman finding the opening pages 
of Dark Laughter comparable in their art 
and finish to the opening pages of Jane 
Austen’s Pride and Prejudice, for in each 
case the writer captured the tone of a 
society. In the best work of both there 
are qualities which will endure. The “new 
looseness” which Anderson admittedly 
sought in constructing Winesburg, Ohio 
was firm enough to form the necessary 
matrix for his tales. 
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Yet one must admit that Anderson’s 
novels were not artistic successes. How- 
ever much one may admire such qualities 
as sensitivity and sympathy and a poetic 
understanding (and notwithstanding 
volumes like Mid-American Chants, An- 
derson was most often a poet when he 
was not writing in verse), the longer 
forms of fiction demand a tightness and 
a plan which Anderson was incapable of 
providing. His novels are rich in episodes 
but deficient in continuity, repetition 
replaces development in them, and the 
tangential becomes more important than 
the organic. Poor White is perhaps the 
most unified—and even here the protago- 
nist is forgotten for almost one-fifth of 
the novel—and Dark Laughter is the 
most opulent in style and mood. When 
one says of them that they are best in 
fragments, in moments, one immediately 
puts one’s finger on the underlying sig- 
nificance of Sherwood Anderson’s work. 

For his proper field was obviously the 
short story. Here with a few characters, 
often incompletely realized, a simple situ- 
ation, usually a single setting, Anderson 
could draw upon all his richness as a 
storyteller and interpreter of people. Here 
he could picture a mood, as in “Brothers,” 
or deal with an episode, as in “Death in 
the Woods,” with the perfection of the 
miniaturist. The compression of a small 
canvas allowed him to taste a scene to 
the full, and his selection of uncomplex 
characters gave special value to such pres- 
entational methods as repetition and sim- 
plicity of language. Method and theme 
coalesce perfectly in “I Want To Know 
Why” and “I’m A Fool,” both of them 
told autobiographically in the vernacular 
by adolescent and uncultivated boys who 
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do not lack intelligence. In “The Tri- 
umph of the Egg” Anderson treated the 
discouraged chicken farmer who gradu- 
ated to restaurant-keeping and in an 
attempt to attract customers strove to be 
entertainer as well as host. His futile 
effort to force a vinegar-treated egg 
through the neck of a bottle so infuri- 
ated hirn that he began to throw eggs at 
his solitary midnight customer—a curious 
example of impotent rage. 

The people of these tales are naive, 
simple, pathetic folk for the most part, 
fixed for a moment in their erratic lives 
by Anderson’s observation and insight, 
projected suddenly against 2 screen in 
sight of all. There is nothing heroic or 
permanent about them; even as protag- 
onists of stories they are feeble. But some- 
thing about them temporarily captured 
Anderson’s imagination. His narrative 
framework is the spotlight into which 
they suddenly wander and waver; shortly 
the incandescence dims and they slip back 
to their habitual obscurity. 

Anderson’s medium was the sketch, 
impressionistic, deceptively formless, 
personal, inconclusive. For a memorable 
impression, honest and perceptive, it suf- 
ficed. Anderson himself was conscious 
both of the inertness of much of his 
material and of his impoverished vocabu- 
lary. But to him language had other 
functions than simple communication. 
Like the nonobjective painter for whom 
raw pigments and geometrical figures or 
lines are superior to visual import, An- 
derson regarded words as having color, 
shape, and form over and above their 
simple denotation. A word not only 
meant something to him, it was some- 
thing (his paraphrase of Archibald Mac- 
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Leish’s dictum that a poem should not 
mean but be)—possibly a notion derived 
from his friendship with Gertrude Stein. 
Just as the nuances of life were more 
important to him than the hard exterior 
facts, so language assumed values as sym- 
bol and connotation. As a consequence, 
qualities such as his repetition, his banal- 
ity, his almost childish simplicity charac- 
terize a sincere and deliberate attempt to 
combine meaning with impression, to 
saddle words with more than their literal 
significance. 

This interest in words as more than 
mere counters of meaning suggests a final 
aspect of Sherwood Anderson, his combi- 
nation of the earthy and the gossamer, 
his fusion of objective fact which was 
harmonious if not accurate with the in- 
effable longings and fancies and projec- 
tions of the self—the kind of singular 
mixture which once prompted Harry 
Hansen to call him a corn-fed mystic. 
For alone among the midwestern realists 
of the 1920’s Anderson saw the invisible 
and heard the inaudible. The phenome- 
non by itself never satisfied him. He was 
familiar with the empathy of the psy- 
chologist, and his common method was a 
physical and psychic projection of him- 
self into the world around him. Often in 
this activity both his technique and his 
language proved inadequate so that the 
impact of the projection was lost. But 
when the means of expression harmonized 
with the purpose of the expression, as 
was true in many of the short stories and 
in parts of the novels, Sherwood Ander- 
son was memorably successful. 

It may seem gratuitous indeed to find 
a parallel between Anderson and a novel- 
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ist whom time and geography in this 
connection make almost antipodal. But 
Anderson’s treatment of character and 
his probings into the subconscious suggest 
an earlier writer whose single subject was 
the Yankee or at least the Puritan soul, 
and who was at least as indifferent to ex- 
ternal fact as Anderson himself. Nathan- 
iel Hawthorne was also a_ psychologist 
who wrote fiction, a storyteller who sub- 
- ordinated suspense and climax, an ob- 
server interested in the inhibitions and 
thwarted desires of man. The differences 
between the two are obvious, differences 
in heredity, education, professional prep- 
aration, even style. But both emerged 
slowly from obscurity into fame, both 
published their best work as mature men 
after a long apprenticeship, both shifted 
from the short story to the novel as a 
fictional medium, both treated character 
imaginatively and impressionistically, 
both explored the penumbral world and 
the world below the surface—Hawthorne 
owing a debt possibly to Cotton Mather 
and Jonathan Edwards, Sherwood Ander- 
son somewhat circuitously to Sigmund 
Freud. In a sense too both men were 
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moralists. Hawthorne continually inves- 
tigated the effect of evil deeds upon the 
conscience and in his portrait of Dona- 
tello in The Marble Faun showed the edu- 
cative effect of sin; Anderson laid bare 
the gropings and yearnings of men and 
revealed the frequently hidden causes of 
action with rare sympathy and perception. 
Neither man judged the sinner for his pec- 
cadilloes. For some offenses, no doubt, 
punishment is condign, but for all the 
grievances, angers, envies, and passions of 
which the human spirit is capable Haw- 
thorne and Anderson had only a single 
emotion—compassion. 

Sherwood Anderson was undisciplined 
in both his life and his writings. There 
was never any danger that his grasp 
might exceed his reach. The structural 
convention that he evaded and sometimes 
maligned might have worked to his ad- 
vantage, could he have made intelligent 
use of it. But the honesty and integrity 
of his work are rare qualities at any time 
and probably greater in the long run than 
any inherent in mere discipline. The 
American short story is richer and freer 
because Sherwood Anderson once lived. 


Dale Heiner Speaking Plain 


MASON JORDAN MASON 


He would never go with a woman 
He never never eat pork sausage 


Dale Heiner would die 

and let the buzzards eat 

his tough old gizzard 

rather than move out of Alabama 


into Tennessee 


He would fly in a flying machine 
only when God himself 

drive it up to his back door 

and say, Come on Dale Heiner 
you is done for 


Never trust an Indian 
always buy tonic in spring time 
at least half a gallon size 


Cats is a woman animal watch out 
they is plagued with a deamon 


Dale Heiner is dead seventy years 


But he had all this good advice 

carved on the head of a pin 

and donated 

to the Good Brotherhood Society 

it cost him one hundred and twenty-six 
dollars without capitals 

or punctuation marks 


And the grand alligator 

of the Good Brotherhood Society 
lost it the day he was helping 

to dig Dale Heiner’s grave 


The Good Brotherhood Society 
is still looking for it 
to this very day in Alabama 
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Sense of Direction 


LEONARD CASPER 


Where was he running? 


“Go’N OUTSIDE. Git out now! Go’n out- 
side and play.” Long Kever’s fierce eyes 


subtracted his son’s twelve years from his | 


own forty and asserted authority. “You're 
not mopin round here. I got trouble 
enough.” 

J. W. hated him then. “He’s my broth- 
er,” he said, his lips barely moving off his 
teeth. 

Long made a backhand motion. “Sass?” 

““He’s my brother!” The boy slid around 
the doorway of the farmhouse and backed 
into the kitchen. With his dinner pail and 
schoolbooks he felt defenseless. 

“Forget about Meade.” Long curved 
over his son in contempt. “What’re you 
after, anyway, a ride in the car?” he added 
hastily. Nothing was wasted in his face; 
the bones were compact under thin skin. 
Even his clothes were worn to the stubborn 
shape of his body. ““We’re go’n in t’Arkana 
tonight and pick up Meade and you're 
stayin put, here. You’re gonna be in bed 
by the time the wake begins. You hear?” 

J. W. looked around for help. But there 
was no one in the kitchen except Gran, 
who was swiddling water meaninglessly 
over some boiling eggs. And he was too 
old to make any difference. 

“Now don’t go faunchin around. Just 
you git out and gimme some peace!” 
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The boy was almost crying, but not for 
his brother, as he turned away and walked 
through the house. He saw his mother 
stretched out on her bed as if she were 
holding her breath; there was only the 
slightest tick of the mattress under her 
heartbeat. Milo, the hired hand, was out 
with the shoats. The house was so quiet 
that it frightened J. W., hanging over his 
head like a deadfall. 

He went upstairs to the little room that 
he had shared with Meade until last year. 
He missed his brother because he’d been 
the only one with push enough, finally, to 
stand up to their daddy. J. W. hoped to be 
like Meade that way. Otherwise, they were 
nine years apart, with little to bring them 
together. (In fact, once Meade had offered 
to skin J.’s dog, Josha, alive. ) 

In memory of Meade, however, and of 
anger that Meade had trained in him, J. W. 
walked to the part of the room closest to 
the kitchen and slammed his books onto the 
floor. Then just as deliberately he dropped 
his lunch pail, feeling caving mad and 
mean. 

Specially mean because last week end the 
Beaudettes had been over and his daddy 
had been so nice to their kids, and it struck 
him that daddy was always nicer to other 
people’s kids than he was to his own. Usu- 
ally Long was faraway and sulky and all 
he talked about was farm, farm, until the 
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words ran out of J. W.’s ears, the way they 
had run out of Meade’s. He felt mean be- 
cause, remembering Meade, he knew how 
to act now. 

He changed clothes quietly, sweating in 
the compact heat that had bunched under 
the rafters; quietly he pulled himself to- 
gether with a bradded belt and padded 
back downstairs. From the foreroom he 
could see that his daddy was watching him, 
drumming lean fingers nervously on the 
boiler of cistern water he was heating on 
the range for his bath. His face was like 
bobwire now, after all that upstairs ruckus; 
and J. W. wisely just slid himself out the 
front doorway. 

Up the road he could see four boys 
strung out, walking, with their books and 
dogs. J. W. reached under the front porch 
and pulled out a coffee sack of colored rags 
that he’d been saving. Then he still had 
time to whistle up Josha. 

But the shrill sound also brought Long 
Kever to the front door. His narrow chest 
was drawing in and out with the effort to 
control himself. But at the same time that 
J. W. was worried by him, the boy was 
wondering just how far he could go before 
his daddy got out the razor strop. 

He whistled again, this time not so 
shrilly. There was commotion in the far 
cornfields which were heavy and ready for 
snapping and shaking thunderously; then 
a red-haired beagle came tearing across the 
brooding stretches of cowpeas, grinning 
and sticking out her tongue. J. W. looked 
up innocently in the direction of the front 
door. 

“We're gonna play.” 

Long nodded, his mouth locked. He’s 
my son, take it easy, he told himself and 
tried to reconcile this older J. with the 
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little tad in Sunday rompers and bangs, 
and the quiet boy sucking his collar tip. 
I won’t hit him while I’m mad; but if I 
let him mojo me much more, he’ll be like 
Meade in a few years, gettin stuck with 
some Georgian’s cotton knife or stickin 
someone else. What hath God wrought? 

The blasphemy came so suddenly and 
revealed his weakness so surely that his 
anger flared up in self-defense, and he had 
to look back toward the kitchen to keep 
himself from shouting. 

Damned old man there: thinkin he can 
cook, good for nothin, just cootin round! 
Broken veins like fungus on his face; eyes 
the color of blue-john. 

Then it was safe to look outside again. 
He wouldn’t ask J. W. where those rags 
came from, though Mary Elizabeth could 
have made a nice throw-rug out of them. 

Two of the schoolboys were Beaudettes; 
the others were neighbors farther down 
the line. They all ran toward J. W. on the 
road and held handsawing parleys while 
their dogs circled one another and sniffed. 
Long could hear them talk about playing 
fox and saw them looking at the woods 
across the road. Then J. W. went into the 
shed to get ropes for the dogs. 

As usual, Lindy Beaudette had Booger 
with him, a little bench-legged faze-dog 
who was always complaining. The other 
dogs were sooners, too, but didn’t seem to 
mind so much. 

Long couldn’t help thinking how satis- 
fied the boys looked, standing there sur- 
rounded by their own; and J. W. looked 
just as content, as he joined them. But 
Long had an inkling of what could go on 
behind glad faces. Just last week end the 
Beaudette tribe had been over and they’d 
talked all night and J. W. had seemed to 
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be paying no attention to the grownups 
and had played with Lindy and Snub, but 
afterwards he had asked Mary Elizabeth 
some searching questions that showed he’d 
been on to them all the while. They’d been 
talking babies. 

When J. was suckin, Long thought, I 
wasn’t any use to him; now he’s growin up 
and I still ain’t much help, but I’m cockier 
and I don’t know it always. He’s gettin on 
and he’s liable to pass me up if I don’t stop 
backtrackin and start findin out where 
this-all is headin. Little whip-snapper! 

Be back for supper, Long thought, hold- 
ing back on his irritation. “Be back for 
supper,” he yelled, letting it slip, angrily. 

J. W. faced him. “I don’t choose any 
boiled aiggs,” he whimpered. Supper table 
was a foreign land to him now, which he 
saw in his mind’s eye webbed with silent 
gravestone faces. 

“Be back, you hear!” Long shouted. He 
didn’t bother to say there’d be applesauce 
and coffee and corndodger, too. Gran 
might spoil everything. 

A cross-pollinating windful of fluff and 
seed swept suddenly from the opposite 
tree-line, joining father and son for a mo- 
ment in a wilderness of gusts. 

Then J. dropped his eyes. Without an- 
swering he handed Josha’s rope to one of 
the boys, tore the coffee bag on a fence 
nail so that it made two ties to twist around 
his waist, and started off through the weeds 
and into the woods. The other boys waited 
ten minutes and then followed, Booger 
leading the pack. 

Remember to take J. huntin, Long 
noted, and went back to check the boiler 
of bath water. Everything seemed impor- 
tant that day, even the smudges on the 
wallpaper, and he was afraid he would 
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miss what was most important. He stopped 
in the parlor to turn on the radio, hoping 
to get some music to soothe Mary Eliza- 
beth. 

There’s a hundred patterns of radio 
waves crisscrossin the air, he thought. 
When I pick just one here, or here, I forget 
about the others bein there. Now could I 
open the dial all the way at once. . . . But 
everthin comes to us piecemeal, bite-size. 
No wonder I can’t get a handhold. 

He remembered catching himself many 
times sitting dully at the supper table 
while Meade and Mary Elizabeth had in- 
cluded him out of their talk and he had 
tried to trigger it out, trying to be fair, 
trying not to get mad, almost kicking 
Mary Elizabeth, and then becoming indif- 
ferent and stony because, after all, he was 
only himself and couldn’t get into the 
others without their say-so. 

There was a storm in the air, and static 
ran razorback-wild. He snapped the radio 
off entirely. 


AND A STRANGE BIRD sounding like steel 
on whetrock and the ripshin thickets and 
hardwood shelter-crowns. J. W. dropped 
a colored rag of spoor each time he changed 
direction. He stopped to scratch his back 
against the bark of a tree, trying to think 
up a new trail to follow. They had played 
this game so often that, to keep himself 
interested, he had to populate the under- 
brush with wild animals, like pariah and 
carrion. He didn’t know exactly what 
pariah and carrion were, except that he'd 
met them in a book once; but he imagined 
that their color was black and they took 
on sudden-awful shapes, like a sea change. 
Black was the right background for being 
a silver fox. Meade was dead, stabbed in 
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a fight with Georgia cotton pickers. And 
J. felt that somehow his daddy was mostly 
responsible. Black. His mama had an 
angel’s face and laughed a great deal with 
her sons. 

Then he heard Josha’s bugle getting too 
close; he spat into the palm of his hand, 
slapped it, and followed the meager pointer 
to the right. 


While Long: opened the coldwater tap 
from the windmill pump reservoir and let 
a trickle of water into the metal tub in the 
room next to Mary Elizabeth’s. He pulled 
at his face in the mirror while he waited, 
decided he wouldn’t have to shave again 
before next morning. He’d been unrea- 
sonable toward J. W., he realized, but it 
irritated him to think that the boy liked 
his brother for all the wrong reasons. 

He felt he had no friends in the house: 
his sons, sometimes indifferent, often dis- 
satisfied, and occasionally hating deeply; 
Mary Elizabeth, with her more subtle 
avoidance of him. 

Long hated to think of the hours he 
would spend sitting with Meade’s body 
that night and the thoughts he would 
think. If he had let J. watch with him, it 
would have been even worse, he was afraid. 
J. was on the way to being like his brother, 
and Long preferred not to face him. 

I'd rather be a kid, twistin rabbits in 
the woods, amy time! 


And chickarees dropping nutshells from 
oak branches and the crawl of black em- 
mets on aslickery ellum and a pariah cobra 
with a flecked hood that rose up and up 
until it overmassed the stacked clouds. I 
see a fox. The fox runs. The fox eats grapes. 
My teeth are set on edge to the seventh 
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generation. The fox is... J. W. Kever, 
impressing on himself the importance of 
being sly and fast and wicked. This was 
no game. 

He didn’t need a compass, because long 
ago he had noticed that the forest was a 
mixture of hard and softwoods, and almost 
always the softwood sections were pole- 
ward from the hard. So he knew his direc- 
tions even when the sun couldn’t filtrate 
through the treetops, knew them as well 
as a mother’s hand knows the shape of her 
baby’s head. He dropped a blue rag and 


ran on. 


While Long: turned off the tap and 
went to the kitchen to dipper out the hot 
water into his bucket. Gran had the mak- 
ings of the corndodger in the skillet ready 
to bake, he noticed. “Looks right good,” 
Long said, making the effort. There was 
no answer. Well, maybe he was deaf. A 
piece gone here, a piece there. 

On the way to the tub Long cut eyes at 
his wife’s bedroom. She was still stretched 
out, the way she’d been since noon, since 
he had finally told her that Meade was 
dead. He himself had known it for several 
days and had arranged for shipment of 
the body. Every time he had seen Mary 
Elizabeth, he had meant to tell her; but 
each time she had looked away, as usual, 
with that puzzling little smile of the un- 
touchable, until finally he had lost his 
temper and shouted, “Well I hope you’re 
happy now your son went and got three 
inches of cold steel between his ribs that’s 
what you get for encouragin him to leave 
yes it’s a fact and you can smile to your- 
self all you want now.” 

No one deserved to be spoken to like 
that. Had he said it? To his wife? 
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He felt an urge to go in and comfort 
her. Once he had actually gone to the door 
and called softly, “Honey?” But she didn’t 
even move. He would never enter her 
room again; he acknowledged that their 
bedrites were over. 

He remembered when he had first 
started tenanting next to her father’s farm. 
She was eighteen. Was there more to come? 
he had wondered. She had seemed perfect 
as a circle. Then the night of their first 
quarrel: she was crying while he stood by, 
too proud to speak, too ashamed to leave. 
Mary Elizabeth had said, through a welter 
of weeping, “These should be your tears 
on my face.” And, startled, he had loved 
her with certainty. 

Now he could remember only being 
startled; now, as then, he disbelieved that 
she was capable of feeling as deeply as she 
had spoken. Where had she borrowed that 
expression? What slip of the dial picked 
something real, revealed, then overruled? 

More clearly he recalled the first two 
years of marriage, and his futile attempts 
to prolong love. After Meade was born, 
he had given up: she couldn’t, or wouldn’t, 
be both mother and wife. She had decided 
to love her child and, Long suspected, had 
decided that her child was to love no one 
but her. She had succeeded. 

Long had been involved in seasons, sick - 
ness, crops, and payments, and he would 
have found it difficult to be a friend of his 
son’s even if Mary Elizabeth hadn’t inter- 
fered. Still he had done his best, with J. W. 
as well as with Meade, trying to curb his 
temper, trying to do what was right even 
though the boys couldn’t understand, try- 
ing to give them things he had done with- 
out, yet trying not to spoil them. But he 
didn’t have a chance. 
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How many times had he wanted to beat 
Meade (as Gran had whipped him) when 
he saw him growing up with a smart 
mouth full of back-talk! But he had held 
back, even when he was sure he was right, 
had clinched his hands behind him and 
ruled by overbearing, because he knew 
that as it was his reasons were being twisted 
by his wife and she was winning their 
children at his expense by siding with 
them; and because he himself wanted their 
affection so badly. Until at last he had 
slapped Meade’s smart mouth and they had 
cuss-fought and then fist-fought in the 
kitchen, the boy almost as strong as the 
man twice his age; had broken dishes, 
cracked the table, clinched and struck 
against the walls and kitchen stove, and 
rolled in a deadlock, panting, swearing, 
weak with anger, on the hardwood floor; 
with Mary Elizabeth pretending to cover 
J. W.’s eyes and holding him so he couldn’t 
run out of the room and whispering that 
his daddy was a brute but she would care 
for him always. 

They had rolled apart, crying; and with- 
out a word Meade had taken his things, 
kissed his mother, and walked down the 
road. She had defeated Long: and he began 
to wonder if she had married him just to 
be married. Who can remember? 

Then not a word from Meade for a 
year, not a word as far as be knew. Might 
as well be dead! Long had thought. 

Next day, the letter came. 

Angrily Long threw the hot water into 
the tub and went back for more. He felt 
Gran’s presence an insult: he never told 
me; if I'd known it could be like this . . . 

A hawk of spittle flew from Gran’s 
mouth and sizzed on the forefront of the 
stove. Damned old man! with his rooty 
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hands and otherworld air. He’d already 
outlived his brain by years. 

Chewing the inside of his mouth fur- 
iously, Long turned away. 


And frogstools in a glom of weeds and 
a clutch of fat pine and civvy-cats green- 
eyed over carrion and medlars singing 
through the grass. J. W. let the whicker 
of an ow! lead him down the foxpath from 
the anxious hunting cries of Booger and 
the Beaudettes. He was sweating hard un- 
derneath his bradded belt, and his armpits 
dripped. Loss of breath made him dizzy; 
and when the wilderness opened and closed 
too often, he had to stop for air and pick 
a new path. The ragbag was getting lighter 
and he barely felt it. But the baying shouts 
behind him pressed him forward, hunted. 
Clouds like plagues of ferros drove east- 
ward with him toward the Mississippi. 

He struck a glade where the longleaf 
were scarce, and he bolted across it, dodg- 
ing from tree to tree, frightened—like a 
rabbit, he thought, wishing he could see 
behind him like a rabbit, too. Then he re- 
membered to be a fox, and he clicked his 
teeth and was mean again. He threw him- 
self down a covered draw cut by a creek. 
He broke through the bushes and left a 
red rag, like a drop of blood, on the bank 
before heading upstream. 

The wind excited the bearded trees over- 
head, and he shivered a little, not from 
the shallow cold of the water but from his 
wild sense of solitude. When he left the 
creek, forty feet up, he was no longer a 
silver fox but a timberwolf with cold eyes. 
He cut back at the razor-grass with angry 
supple feet. 

In broad evening and bedside, the can- 
cer feeds on crocodile, bowshot. 
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While Long: sank into the tepid bath- 
water and tried to relax. Tried not to 
think, but felt his thoughts anyway. Felt: 
I planned for Meade to run this farm some 
day and have it his own. He could still 
have had it if he’d apologized. No; if he 
had lived. 

Gran was singing in the kitchen, with- 
out words, without tune, in a retching 
voice like a tin shovel scooping water off a 
concrete barn floor. Exactly. 

Long shivered. Why did Mary Eliza- 
beth think she had to kill me piece by 
piece this way? What am I scapegoat for 
in her life? 

Whose boy are you, sonny? Mommy’s 
boy. 

Someday J. W. will likely understand 
and be grateful. That’s all I care about; 
what happens to me meantime don’t mat- 
ter. He'll realize. (But kids never do. Long 
thought of his own father.) Well, maybe 
J. W. will be different; he’ll understand, 
when he has kids of his own; (shrug) or 
imaybe not. 

I’m never gonna figure on him, that’s 
a cinch; then I won’t ever be disappointed. 

This is my problem, and I got to trigger 
it out all alone. 

But I can’t. Not alone. It’d take more 
than | got to sweat it out by myself and 
maybe be stoned and hope some day to be 
stamped with approval, after I’m gone. 

Mercy! 

No; a man can’t stop feelin, any more 
than he can shave off his beard, once and 
finally. But, mercy! 


And white scud and young lions 
couched in dens and old birches watered 
with sunshine and freckled leaves and the 
laughing call of mockers. Flight, like a 
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black pariah, the smell of daylight no 
longer bouncing so handily from the soft, 
packed shatters. Flat, lying headless in the 
tussocks, panting, while laughing boys 
and dogs run by within bowshot. Ain’t 
they tired, why’m I so winded, am I lost? 
Just one chance more, just a breather, then 
I'll run—what was that? I thought I 
heard . . . there’s a skeeter in my ear! 

In what pits of the body, a yellow taste 
is brewed. Trees repeat themselves for tor- 
tured eyes. The siffle of air through the 
grass like the rut of waves, a sound of grat- 
ing bone, of teeth. Who can lie alone, un- 
feeling, denying there’s an insect in the 
ear? 


With a cry J. W. leaped to his feet and 
raced for the other bend of the creek. He 
knew he was heard, and that the hunters 
would close in, but he didn’t care. He 
howled once, in a triplet of terror, like a 
coyote, and broke cover. Then a wicker of 
saplings protected him. He was fierce and 


proud and angry, tired and hurt, but 
mostly angry, at everyone, at anything. 
He snarled at the wild goats of the rock. 
The coffee sack was empty; all the red 
rags of blood were gone. Now the dogs 
must follow by the spoor of J. himself. 
And they did. Booger smelled a track of 
fear and Josha bugled imminent siege. 


Then Mary Elizabeth: over and over, 
rolling stationary. It was an assault on my 
body, every time, not at all like I had im- 
agined, not at all like brotherly love, like 
a cleanlimbed young-man courtship, but 
foul, physical, and no saving grace, fright- 
ful, worse than bestial, cruel. 

Meade was different—sweet, wholesome, 
affectionate, giving me the advantage, let- 
ting me be private again, a protection, 
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giving no occasion to hurt,. brotherly. 
Lover boy. 

I didn’t keep him, so I killed him. (He 
would have loved me.) Now everyone 
will slay me, unless there’s put a mark 
upon me; make a mark of grief upon my 
face, that asks compassion, then they'll 
hold their hand. (Oh, let me hold you.) 


While Long felt: tension of the water 
surface throwing reflections. He saw sa- 
maras from the cistern, like a manswarm 
of seeds against his unprepared body; made 
an open-closing hand to catch them, and 
lost them in the swirl. Searching inward 
parts, in what pit of the body pity? 

Felt: what relation am I to my sons? 

Felt fear, like a taste of rennet in his 
mouth. 

What quitclaim have I got on them, or 
them on me? May be I need them; but the 
day they don’t need me, what then? Do 
I take up with someone else’s cubs, like 
Beaudette’s, for instance, because I can’t 
feel human by myself? Like scratchin a 
cat’s back because you kinda like the feel 
of fur on your hand, and her humpin: as 
long as you're both satisfied, it’s a bargain. 
But when Meade disinherits me, when he 
says, ‘““Now I’m my own ancestor; I don’t 
want you,” what lie can I tell him about 
blood or instinct to keep him mine? 

What's a wife? What’s a grandfather? 
Don’t you think he looks like his daddy? 
What's a family? Can’t act like human 
beins, it’s all over. What law ever enforced 
affection? No relation lasts forever; that’s 
why it’s relative. 

I could go on pettin a cat that scratches. 
But martyrs are better off dead; livin mar- 
tyrs risk they might become holier-than- 
thou and self-satisfied and whiny. 
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Where am I runnin? 

We broke new ground—for a burial. 
Tomorrow we're gonna plant hope, for 
final. 

I'll go t’Arkana, see about a settlement. 
(Shrug) Man does what he can—then tries 
to save the pieces. 

But the crack’s still in the kitchen table. 

And I'll be by myself. 

Felt: fear of being too reasonable again; 
afraid of being afraid. 


And the sour smell of humus and the 
twinkle of needles and flutter of cambered 
leaves and a hardened ostrich lurching her 
eggs in the dust as though they weren’t 
hers. J. W. tasted his hatred as he sped 
blindly through the forest, no longer care- 
ful, making a thousand crisscross noises 
because he had heard Snub and Lindy call 
each other to break off saplings for clubs. 
Now sunless and solitary despite the near- 
ness of pursuit, he panted carefully, on 
the brink of losing control, and made snap 
judgments with his rolling wild eyes. 

He struck another clearing and, rather 
than risk back-tracking, ran straightfor- 
ward across it, thinking over and over, 
“Dog eat dog, dog eat dog,” not knowing 
where the words came from. Bushes scuf- 
fled against his legs. The sun was going 
down behind him, going past and around, 
the wind was sinking, but he couldn’t 
turn. Wearing a pelt of sweat and grind- 
ing his palms with his raggled claws till 
they ached and his fingers groaned. 

Three crows suddenly chased a blinded, 
rutching owl low in the air before his face. 
The frantic owl, fugitive and vagabond, 
paddled heavily in the leaden air, the crows 
shrill, vicious, driving it ahead with rapid 
slashes at its eyes and body. They passed 
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together through the walls of hemlock. 

J. W. drove forward with increased 
cruelty, refusing to spare himself, smash- 
ing the underbrush with his body, feeling 
driven, feeling hunted, fugitive and vaga- 
bond. This was the way Meade would 
run, half-Indian half-deer, half-man half- 
legend, with lips drawn back over the 
teeth, supple-tense, not a brother but an 
idol, with a body like a landmark, with 
ropes of smoke disdaining from his nostrils, 
and a heart that ran up and down within 
the cage of ribs like a restless panther. 

J. W. licked his chapped lips. Overhead 
swallows were falling through the trees 
like leaves. The ground was sozzling. With 
an inrush of prone gray light, like layered 
clay, he found himself ringed in by syca- 
more and gum trees and the windless 
stinging weeds of river bottoms, and then 
he was in loblolly, red and thicker than 
water, with no north-south distinction of 
trees, and looking for all the world like 
everywhere else. 

Where am I runnin? 

He had to stop anyway: there was a big 
wild hog blocking his path. Its back was 
lean but powerful and hunched with wait- 
ing, muscled with readiness; its eyes were 
the eyes of a brass statue; it straddled his 
way like a boulder, soundless and un- 
searchable. Breathing heavily but with 
what he thought was a smile, J. approached 
his kin. The brass liquefied; the wild hog 
inched backward, and suddenly was no 
longer there. 

J. W. brushed away sweat and hair and 
tears from his eyes, feeling solitary and 
rejected, raked with fear and the force of 
his own imagination. He looked for land- 
marks and could recognize none. Not 
knowing which way to turn, he was turn- 
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ing all ways, spinning and sobbing, when 
the dogs came up, no longer on ropes, bay- 
ing and hooting and down at the mouth. 
He could barely see them. Booger was 
ahead and. overran him; then they were 
all around him snapping, a foot away, 
eager but puzzled and cringing. 

“I’m a mean wild animal,” J. W. ex- 
plained, scarcely recognizing his own 
voice, because it was his brother’s and he 
hadn’t heard it for a year. But he wasn’t 
just a wild animal because if he had been, 
they would have fallen on him and torn 
him up, and instead they were almost ter- 
rified, and he had been running for noth- 
ing. Josha, who had too much courage for 
her own good and would have run a bear, 
looked away bewildered when J. knelt 
and stretched out his hand. His heart top- 
pled when Josha bugled once down in her 
throat, piteously. He saw himsetf with 
their eyes and he was Meade, Cain-faced 
and mocking, so cruel and terrifying that 
even J. felt unwelcome and could not 
stand him, and he remembered how the 
wild hog had disclaimed him and then he 
knew that the hog was real. Darkness came 
and went, throughout the river bottom. 
His separate cells were panic-stricken and 
dispersed, and there was a taste of rennet 
in his mouth. 

Before he realized it, J. W. had taken 
a branch from the ground, kicked his way 
through the dogs, and was pummeling the 
boys who had come up hollering, with 
their saplings uplifted half in fun. The 
aftereffects of his unbearable fear and 
loneliness and grief and forced iconoclasm 
clubbed them powerfully, and shouting, 
sobbing, whining they pounded back at 
him. 
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LONG KEVER STOOD against the door jamb, 
listening to the rain-crows, feeling cor- 
roded with thought but thinking he had 
triumphed. Hellfire and pain were ever- 
lastin, he decided, but heaven was indrawn, 
it was a whipstitch. Though if it was the 
real thing, it still outweighed. There was 
no reason to think of heaven as quantity- 
bulk in the first place. Love was like 
heaven, a brief possession, unsearchable, 
hard to reconstruct with two-by-fours 
and buildin blocks; but love was like 
heaven. There was no use lookin for it 
from anyone he already knew. He’d have 
to start over. Man does what he can: the 
rest is the wake. 

He grinned sourly, halfway pleased with 
himself (at least I reached me a startin 
point), and looked over at Gran. That old 
bag of body noises! Old tenderhead! He 
felt, for a moment, as wise as Gran and 
all old men were supposed to be. Why 
wasn’t Gran? Because, thought wise Long 
Kever, men forget. Body cells keep flushin 
and changin, they tell me, and so is it any 
wonder that before we all die, we been a 
lot of persons, too? It takes a great man 
to be himself and still be somebody, and 
to remember, when he should. 

Gran (old J. W., W. for Walton but 
J. for Job) was still at the stove, his ten 
thumbs burning themselves and knocking 
off noisy potlids. Although he knew he 
was being watched, he showed no concern, 
but basked in the warmth of his activity. 
For ten years he had carried on a running 
interior talk with his dead wife, and he 
had long ago reached the point where he 
could change the subject without apologiz- 
ing. 


“Y’see now, Long thinks he’s thinkin, 
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mama, but that’s jis his way of grief. So 
let it come out, ain’t that rahght? Much 
study, seth the Good Book, is a weariness 
of the flesh. Ol’ skin an’ bones parahh dogs 
is they own carr’n, eatin off they own fat. 
He’s wrong, but let him suffuh his own 
way. Younguns jis ain’t got no respeck no 
more, is all, gittin too fahn-heered an’ 
thinkin they’s first-folks a’ready. It’s all 
done now: one snappuh carryin on the 
name, is all. It ain’t the same as what we- 
all spected, is it, mama? But Ah c’n say 
Ah done did mah sheer, put mahse’f up as 
scapergoat, tangled mahse’f in the bram- 
blers rahght handy foh him to cuss at and 
heap mah back with dislahkin, go on, let’m 
take it outen me, Ah’m old, hopin he 
wouldn sacrifahce the boy, cause boys is 
hahd to come by sometahms. Ah done mah 
sheer, an’ when it all breaks up, Ah’ll take 
keer this ol’ self, too, don’ worry, mama. 
Ah puts mah trust in the Lawd and looks 
to the hah’t foh comfo’t.” 

He began to set places at the table, for- 
getting and then adding one for Milo who 
came in silently and scrubbed at the wash 
basin, then sat with his head hung on his 
hands, feeling no grief but in sympathy 
with the silence. 

The stillness of first dark, too early for 
crickets, slowly drained Long of all fac- 
simile of satisfaction. We close our hands 
on water. Reason said it had to be so. He 
gripped the scarred wood of the door jamb, 


wondering if it gripped him back or 
whether those little whirling molecules 
were running around and running away. 

The air was momentarily aflash, the sun 
as seen through copper screening, just be- 
fore it dropped below the western twilight 
hills. It trembled among the trees across 
the road, then passed. 

The trees split, the quiet frazzled off, as 
a clout of boys and dogs distinguished 
themselves from the forest, their voices 
frightened and worried, tired feet driven 
by the memory of the fight that had wrung 
them with its vicious senselessness, their 
sudden grasp that they were lost, and 
J. W.’s saving sense of direction which 
even he had doubted but which had 
brought them, sobbing, to their startup. 

Looking at them, Long wondered stark- 
ly, “What’s this got to do with me?” 

The boys all flung themselves and their 
dogs down among the books around the 
bridal wreath bush, except J. W. who was 
afraid to stop. Eyes closed with tears, 
hands hanging open at his side, J. ran to 
the man in the doorway and sheltered his 
face in the pit of Long’s stomach. Long’s 
own hands were working; finally one of 
them came around awkwardly, came up 
fearfully, and chucked J. W. on the nape 
of the neck. 

He stood silently. He stood silently in 
the dark. He stood silently in the dark 


with his own. 
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The Criticism of James T. Farrell 


CHARLES I. GLICKSBERG 


THOUGH A PROFESSED MARXIST, James 
T. Farrell has done more heavy damage in 
exposing the contradictions and rank ab- 
surdities of the Marxist aesthetic, especially 
in its Stalinist incarnation, than any of the 
so-called “bourgeois” critics. Not content 
with the production of powerfully docu- 
mented naturalistic novels which have in- 
volved him in all sorts of public contro- 
versies, he has taken up the cudgels of criti- 
cism in behalf of the artist’s inalienable 
right to freedom of expression and sav- 
agely smitten all those, reactionaries and 
radicals alike, who for some ulterior polit- 
ical reason seek to curtail that right. 

In order to fight the enemy on his own 
ground and with his own weapons he set- 
tled down earnestly to the reading of 
Marx, Engels, Lenin, Bukharin, Radek, 
and then proceeded to exterminate his 
doctrinaire antagonists. An indefatigable 
controversialist, possessed of a stout fight- 
ing heart, he refuses to compromise on any 
issue once he has discovered the truth for 
himself, and no dialectical casuistry or 
arguments based on political expediency 
will cause him to change his mind or mince 
his words. As an instrumentalist, steeped 
in the philosophy of John Dewey, Peirce, 
and George Herbert Mead, he has no 
patience with the mystical, evangelistic 
absolutes of the Marxists, their propagan- 
distic efforts to politicalize literature and 
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art, to judge every work by its degree of 
conformity to antecedent categorical dog- 
mas. And his diatribes were so forcefully 
outspoken, so devastating in their compact 
logic, their respect for documented facts, 
and their reliance on scientific method, 
that it was not long before he incurred the 
displeasure of the literary spokesmen of 
the Communist party. 

The thirties—what Leo Gurko in his re- 
cent book calls “The Angry Decade”— 
were the years when the Communists were 
at the height of their influence, not only 
busily preparing for the revolution that 
was soon to sweep across the face of Amer- 
ica but also drawing up the critical prin- 
ciples which should guide “proletarian” 
writers in producing literature according 
to Marxist formula. From the start, Far- 
rell proved troublesome by virtue of his 
insistence on asking searching questions, 
pointing out flagrant contradictions, go- 
ing directly to the scriptural sources or 
consulting the facts in order to settle every 
literary problem that arose. The result was 
that, unlike other writers who later re- 
gretted their precipitate utopian enthusi- 
asm for the Marxist aesthetic, Farrell was 
never infected by the prevalent ideological 
virus and never had to suffer the acute em- 
barrassment of eating his words. 

He remained uncommitted and uncon- 
taminated because he stubbornly and “un- 
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reasonably” persisted in thinking out a 
problem for himself in the light of the best 
available evidence instead of meekly 
obeying the directives of the Party bu- 
reaucrats or the decrees emanating at 
periodic intervals from the Kremlin. No 
party loyalty could corrupt his integrity, 
no political program could disturb his 
independence of mind. On October 15, 
1932, he wrote for the New York Sun 
an article on “Plekhanov and Marx,” in 
which he poked fun at the then current 
tendency to quote Plekhanov as the final 
authority in any critical debate. He read 
Plekhanov’s Fundamental Problems of 
Marxism in order to be able to refute the 
special pleadings of the Marxist epigones. 
At a time when there was among intel- 
lectuals an epidemic of conversions to 
communism, he flatly denied—a denial 
tantamount to heresy and deserving of 
instant excommunication—that dialecti- 
cal materialism could ever be palmed off 
as a statement of scientific method, “or 
that economic determinism can be applied 
as a fundamental concept in the judgment 
of, say, the work of Proust, or that the 
Marxian system is the only system which 
can explain life, and that it can explain 
all of life.” Though he admits that the 
Marxian approach can be exceedingly 
useful, it is not an all-inclusive measuring 
rod, since it is powerless to account for 
the problem of value. After the influence 
of the socio-economic conditions of a 
given period has been thoroughly 
analyzed, there still remains the task of 
judging the comparative value of an 
author’s contribution. 

What finally earned him the undying 
enmity of the Communist faithful was 
the publication in 1936 of A Note on 
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Literary Criticism. From now on there 
could be no doubt that he was enrolled 
in the ranks of the Trotskyites—the most 
deadly insult a Communist critic can 
hurl at an opponent. The Communist 
generalissimos, leading the revolutionary 
charge against the citadel of capitalism, 
were outraged by this example of treason. 
Were they not the inheritors of the dia- 
lectical, infallible truth, the fighters in 
behalf of the glorious, collectivized fu- 
ture, the champions of the embattled and 
ultimately victorious proletariat? They 
sought to consolidate their position by 
letting loose a steady barrage of militant 
slogans: proletarian literature, revolu- 
tionary poetry, socialist realism, the class 
struggle, Marxism-Leninism, art as 
propaganda. Doctrines taken over bodily 
from the writings of Marx and Lenin— 
Trotsky after his banishment was rigor- 
ously excluded as a traitor to the cause— 
were welded into an arbitrary system of 
aesthetics. Writers were either on the side 
of life or on the side of death; that is, 
they were either for the working class 
and the eventual dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat (there are ironic implications in 
the meaning of this catch phrase when it 
is studied in the light of what actually 
took place in Soviet Russia under the 
benevolent auspices of Father Stalin) or 
against it. 

Against this rationale of pseudo- 
Marxist theology, with its utter disregard 
of aesthetic theory and practice, the re- 
action was bound to come. Even within 
the left-wing camp, during the turbulent 
thirties, some stirrings of conscience, 
some healthy signs of dissension, were 
evident, though this disaffection did not 
come to a head until 1939. It was then 
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that Granville Hicks, editor of the New 
Masses and the most influential dissemi- 
nator of Marxist literary criticism, dra- 
matically resigned from the Communist 
party and settled down to discover the 
democratic virtues and decencies of 
“small-town” life in America. But Far- 


rell never had to resign, he never had to- 


recant. Together with Max Eastman and, 
later, Edmund Wilson, he was one of the 
few critics who combated the Marxist 
mania in the name of reason and truth, 
freedom and intellectual honesty. 


in A Note on Literary Criticism, Far- 
rel’s discussion of the fundamental rela- 
tion of literature to the age in which it 
appears is acute and illuminating. After 
establishing his basic categories, he shows 
how impressionism or pure aestheticism 
arises as the result of isolating the aesthe- 
tic category. After disposing of the art 
for art’s sake theories of Pater and the 
humanistic credo drawn up by Babbitt 
and More, he makes a frontal assault on 
the revolutionary critics and the crass 
functional criticism they espouse. He de- 
cries the two tendencies of Marxist criti- 
cism, both of which are dangerous; the 
sentimentalism which violently assails all 
the ideas of the opposition as “petty 
bourgeois” or “counterrevolutionary”; 
and the deterministic Marxism of a me- 
chanical cast with its naive assumption 
that literature is a function of economics. 
Farrell’s object is to check, by the appli- 
cation of empirical logic and the use of 
specific aesthetic insight, the development 
of this revolutionary extremism. Thus he 
ridicules the simplifications and exposes 
the empty abstractions offered by Marx- 
ist critics like V. F. Calverton, Isidor 
Schneider, Granville Hicks, Michael 
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Gold, and others, supporting his argu- 
ments with excellently chosen illustra- 
tions. He analyzes the ambiguous terms 
“bourgeois” and “proletarian,” indicating 
how loosely they are used. For the influ- 
ence of nonproletarian literature cannot 
be ignored. In literature as well as science, 
in culture as a whole, there is an inescapa- 
ble continuity, and it is foolish and futile 
to attempt, by means of mechanical ab- 
stractions derived from oversimplifying 
the Marxian concept of the class struggle, 
to destroy the continuity of this process. 

Farrell’s knowledge of the creative 
process, his experience as a novelist, en- 
able him to deliver some telling blows. 
There is no value in the politicalization 
of the writer. Literature is not primarily 
concerned with the dissemination of 
propaganda. The writer should devote 
himself to his art, master its technical 
requirements, instead of trying to give a 
pure distilled version of Marxist theory. 
After all, there is a fundamental differ- 
ence between a political document like 
the Communist Manifesto and a novel 
like Man’s Fate, With his enviable gift of 
stripping terminological absolutes to their 
semantic essence, Farrell demonstrates 
that literature and politics serve different 
functions and achieve different ends. If 
the writer is minded to deal with politics, 
he should see to it that he assumes his 
obligations to literature as well. How is he 
helping either humanity or the proletariat 
when he merely regurgitates a few super- 
ficial, militant slogans that deal with the 
class war? 

Much of what Farrell then wrote is 
now a commonplace of criticism. Marxist 
aesthetic theory, despite periodic attempts 
at revival, is dead as a doornail. But Far- 
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rell ws compelled at this time to drive 
home these truisms if he was to make 
any headway against the dominant ide- 
ological craze. Objective in his diagnosis 
of the Marxist mania in aesthetics, he 
makes it clear how the Communist crit- 
ics, led astray by fanatical wishful think- 
ing, placed a false, monolithic emphasis 
on class-consciousness in literature, 
without ever stopping to consider the 
ideology of a work in relation to its 
organization of material, its internal dy- 
namic structure, its form and technique. 
Furthermore, left-wing critics completely 
ignored the refreshment value of litera- 
ture which, by intensifying our aware- 
ness of ourselves and increasing our 
understanding of our fellow-men, con- 
tributes in some measure toward chang- 
ing society. Incisive in its analysis, 
stimulating, icenoclastic, independent in 
its judgments, “ Note on Literary Criti- 
cism makes a valuable contribution to the 
field of American criticism. There is little 
warrant for Calverton’s charge at the 
time that Farrell was not attacking 
Marxist criticism but Stalinist criticism: 
“criticism, that is, which is unautono- 
mous, unauthentic, and unemancipated.” 

The League of Frightened Philistines, 
though equally vehement in tone, is the 
fruit of Farrell’s greater maturity and 
insight. A collection of literary pieces 
written over a period of fifteen years, the 
essays in The League of Frightened Philis- 
tines are unified by the personality of the 
writer. In that period of time his views 
did not undergo any marked change. 
There is, instead, a sharpening of per- 
spective, a clearer and more confident 
utterance on a number of crucial issues, 
a more determined effort to find out the 
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proper role of the writer in society. He 
roundly accuses a number of critics—the 
Philistines—of having expediently run to 
cover. In the stress of war and under the 
severe pressure of class rule in capitalist 
society, they have begun to compromise 
their ideals. Fearful of taking risks, of 
speaking out frankly on controversial is- 
sues, they have sold their integrity for the 
sake of the economic security that com- 
promise and conformist tactics guarantee. 
In a bitter, slashing polemic, Farrell 
holds critics like John Chamberlain, 
Archibald MacLeish, and Van Wyck 
Brooks guilty of wearing ideological uni- 
forms, of selling moral platitudes for a 
living. Brooks, we learn, has become a 
cultural chauvinist. Men like MacLeish 
and Lewis Mumford and Waldo Frank 
preach the necessity for personal regen- 
eration, without ever recognizing that 
social conditions which breed poverty and 
fascism and war must first be changed. 
There is no substance in the charge, Far- 
rell contends, that the naturalistic novel- 
ists of the twenties and thirties had fouled 
their own nests and destroyed faith in 
American civilization. Respectable wor- 
shipers in the pews of the past, the critics 
who pen these petulant misrepresenta- 
tions use their newly won piety, their 
venerable love of tradition, to draw a 
veil over ugly economic realities that exist 
at present. These critics represent the 
rising tide of reaction, for they are at- 
tacking writers who never forfeited their 
integrity, men who wrote sincerely what 
they believed was the truth. The deter- 
minism present in their fiction simply re- 
flects the determinism of social forces 
which keep the masses of men under- 
privileged, economically insecure. 
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BELLIGERENTLY DENOUNCING all at- 
tempts to gloss over or pervert the truth, 
Farrell gives and naturally expects to re- 
ceive no quarter. In “Literature and Ide- 
ology,” first published in 1942, he sets 
out to prove that the “moral” critics 
spawned by World War II were ideologi- 
cally on the same side as those Marxist 
critics who a decade before were yam- 
mering that literature was basically an 
instrument in the class war. In both cases, 
Farrell holds, “the aim is to compel the 
writer to abort his work in the name of 
formal political ends and to impose criti- 
cal and political legislation on him.” The 
Communist critics had insisted that the 
writer must take sides, that his work 
must betray his political loyalties, his 
place in the ubiquitous class struggle. If 
he deviated in some particular and re- 
fused to do penance publicly, he was 
sternly pilloried as an incipient if not 
outright Fascist. Politics came first. 
Books, regardless of the kind of reality 
the writer attempted to portray, were 
judged as good or bad by virtue of their 
ideological content. There was no shadow 
of correspondence between the abstract 
categories stressed by the Marxist critics 
and the actualities of American life or the 
formal requirements of literary art. Yet 
in a blunt footnote Farrell lambastes 


those who temerariously venture to at- 
tack Marxist criticism: 


Many critics of Marxism have never taken 
the trouble to study the problems involved 
in the study of literature in its relationships 
with politics, and in terms of its functions 
in society. Hence they cite the efforts of the 
Marxist and of the so-called Marxist critics 
of the early 1930’s as proof that Marxism is 
harmful to literature. They accept formal, 
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abstract, even utterly lifeless, expositions, and 
even caricatures of Marxian thought, as fair 
statements; and they then refute, or try to 
refute, these formal statements. If one writes 
to emphasize the veritable truism that you 
cannot seriously judge literature if you make 
it the simple handmaiden of ideology, of po- 
litical tactics, of economics formally and ab- 
stractly considered, such critics often assume 
that you are thereby abandoning Marxism. 
.. » Before one can, with real grounds, refute 
Marxism on the basis of the claims of the so- 
called Marxist critics of the early thirties, one 
must consider and evaluate both the political 
and the literary “lines” then in vogue. .. . The 
real consequence of this line was that it pre- 
pared the road for a later politicalization or 
attempted politicalization of art, that which 
is in vogue today. The tendencies revealed in 
the recent writings of Van Wyck Brooks, 
Archibald MacLeish and others have a political 
character, and can, if successful, only end in 
an official art. 


This is one of the few instances where 
Farrell falls into lamentable confusion. 
Caught in a bad dilemma—since he is a 
Marxist who has furiously attacked the 
mental aberrations of Marxist critics—he 
is driven by the need to remain intellec- 
tually and politically consistent to an- 
nounce his unimpeachable purity as a 
Marxist. He can do so, however, only by 
drawing a distinction, as Calverton had 
done when he criticized A Note on Lit- 
erary Criticism, between true Marxism 
and pseudo-Marxism, between sound 
Marxist criticism and bureaucratized Sta- 
linist criticism. But if such a distinction 
exists, where, oh where, are examples of 
pure undefiled Marxist criticism to be 
found, unless it is in Farrell’s own books 
—and these books consist chiefly of argu- 
ments which pulverize the fantastic 
claims and incredible assumptions of the 
so-called Marxist critics. The distinction 
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is ingeniously dialectical but it will not 
hold water. It is more of a rationalization 
than an empirically workable and con- 
vincing formulation. 

Is Farrell seriously suggesting that 
there is a valid body of Marxist aesthetics 
which can be legitimately applied to the 
evaluation of literature? If so, where is it? 
What are its leading principles? Why has 
Farrell not taken the trouble to utilize 
it? It is excellent strategy to hoist “the 
enemy” with his own petard, to demon- 
strate that MacLeish and Mumford and 
Brooks are supporters of the same cause 
as the Communists, but he has not made 
out a good case for a “science” of Marxist 
criticism. It is perfectly true, however, 
that one can reject the Marxian approach 
to literature and art and still remain, in 
politics, an orthodox Marxist, but that is 
another matter. 

Farrell was thoroughly justified in his 
indictment of Marxist aesthetics. It neg- 
lected, in the case of fiction for example, 
to consider the total pattern of a work, 
the way characters develop in relation to 
events, the insight of the novelist into the 
dark recesses of the mind, the degree to 
which he comprehends the mystery of 
man’s existence on earth. That is where 
Farrell’s main strength lies: in exposing 
the ideological blindness and bigotry of 
the official Marxist critics. But his real ob- 
ject in bringing all this up in The League 
of Frightened Philistines is to discredit 
the new official line of patriotic moraliz- 
ing of MacLeish and Van Wyck Brooks. It 
is hard to see how the “moral” element 
can be divorced from literature, but Far- 
rell is at least consistent in maintaining 
that it is a mistake to impose an ideology, 
whether Marxist or democratic, moral or 
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political, on literature. Politics and litera- 
ture cannot be coupled in this mechanical 
manner. Politics, which represents a 
struggle for power, moves in an arena of 
action. If literature becomes politicalized, 
the end-result would be the formation of 
a state-controlled literature. 

Farrell is fundamentally correct in 
holding that greatness in literature is not 
determined by the formal ideological 
content. Neither War and Peace nor An 
American Tragedy can be dismissed be- 
cause the reader happens to disagree with 
some of the doctrines either novel ex- 
presses. Such doctrinaire intolerance in 
criticism would cut us off from appreci- 
ating some of the finest works of genius 
in the past. In fact, if carried to extremes, 
it culminates in an incapacity for appre- 
ciating any literature at all. Literature, 


‘far from being a political weapon or a 


method of social action, is a means for 
re-creating the consciousness and the 
conscience of a period. According to Far- 
rell, literature 


presents the environments, the patterns of 
destiny, the joys and sorrows, the tribulations, 
the dreams, of men and women. Life is full 
of mysteries, and one of the major mysteries 
of life is man himself. Literature probes that 
mystery. Just as science helps man to under- 
stand nature, literature helps man to under- 
stand himself. Just as science makes human 
the forces of nature in the sense that it makes 
possible the construction of instruments for 
controlling these forces, so does literature aid 
in making man human to himself. Literature, 
by its very nature, cannot, in and of itself, 
solve social and political problems. Any solu- 
tion of a social or political problem in a work 
of literature is a purely intellectual solution. 


It is to be observed that in this state- 


ment of his philosophy of literature 
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Farrell rejects both moralistic and socio- 
logical criteria as irrelevant. There is no 
taint of Marxist dogma in the above quo- 
tation. No reputable Marxist critic would 
talk about life being full of mysteries. 
There are no dark mysteries that the light 
of dialectical materialism cannot dispel. 
Farrell’s Marxism consists of a spirited 
defense of the realistic writers of fiction 
who describe as faithfully as they can 
conditions which actually exist, without 
seeking to utter prophecies or to reform 
society. If the realistic novelists tell the 
unvarnished truth, then they should not 
be condemned as enemies of society. The 
alternatives to this truth-function, which 
enlarges consciousness and makes for 
greater understanding, is to allow litera- 
ture to fall under the domination of the 
State. 


IF FARRELL FIGHTS against the politicali- 
zation of literature, he is equally opposed 
to the politicalization of psychoanalysis. 
Of all the thinkers who have influenced 
him most — Freud, Nietzsche, Dewey, 
Mead, Marx, Lenin, and Trotsky — he 
places Freud first. In an article on “The 
Politics of Psychoanalysis” (1947), he 
declares that the intellectuals must come 
to terms with Freudianism and Marxism, 
but the basic ideas of psychoanalysis must 
be lived through, organically assimilated, 
tested on oneself, if they are to be thor- 
oughly understood and fruitfully applied. 
For him Freudianism is primarily a sys- 
tem of therapeutics, though it has impli- 
cations which cover a wide field and can 
be related to art and politics. But what 
determines its effectiveness is not its 
aesthetic insights but its clinical method 
of analysis, its curative technique. Hence 
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he repudiates the typical Marxist charge 
that Freudianism is a class phenomenon, 
a middle-class product, which stands 
diametrically opposed to the fundamental 
principles of dialectical materialism. He 
denies, too, that neuroses can be restricted 
on grounds of race or class. There is no 
such thing as proletarian psychic health as 
opposed to bourgeois neurotic breakdown. 
Moreover, he refuses to agree that psy- 
chological regression can be accounted 
for in terms of economic factors. Above 
all, he dismisses as spurious nonsense the 
assumption that Marxism is a better cure 
for psychoneuroses than Freudian analy- 
sis. Those who are neurotic would not be 
helped in the least by joining the Com- 
munist party; their inner conflicts would 
still go on. 

In the initial essay of Literature and Mo- 
rality, Farrell discusses the dualism be- 
tween social and individual morality. He 
is convinced that the practice of social 
morality will be vastly improved once 
society is economically transformed so 
that one group is no longer able to prey 
upon another, for the conditions which 
make possible cruelty and competitive 
greed and which tend to thwart and crip- 
ple the human personality will have been 
destroyed. Though serious mistakes have 
been made in the application of Marxist 
theory, the central element of Marxism, 
its condemnation of the exploitation of 
man by man, remains unshaken. Farrell 
attacks the opposing conception that so- 
cial morality depends on the regenera- 
tion of the individual, for the individual 
cannot be atomistically separated from 
society. All this leads inevitably to the 
conclusion that moral judgments of liter- 
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ature are not to be avoided. Though 
literature is not a mode of social action, 
realistic literature, Farrell argues, can help 
people to learn the truth about them- 
selves and the world they live in. In the 
essay, “The Problem of Public Sensibil- 
ity,” Farrell again makes clear the critical 
principles which guide him. Art is not to 
be measured by its degree of ideological 
orthodoxy, by the application of rigid 
political or moral yardsticks. 

Farrell is a formidable controversialist. 
That, in fact, constitutes both his weak- 
ness and his strength. Though in his bril- 
liant essays on Tolstoy’s War and Peace 
he makes a number of penetrating 
comments on Tolstoy’s understanding of 
human nature, his power of vivid and 
exact description, his psychological in- 
sight into the reactions of men at war, 
these are but incidental to the main pur- 
pose, that of discussing Tolstoy’s philoso- 
phy of history and his analysis of Russian 
society. Farrell does not, like Edmund 
Wilson in Axel’s Castle or The Triple 
Thinkers, use the historical method as a 
means of arriving at a more complete 
understanding of the aesthetic value of 
literature, nor has he ever been interested 
in practicing psychological criticism. For 
the type of formalist criticism practiced 
by men like John Crowe Ransom and 
Cleanth Brooks he has apparently no use 
at all. For him ideas and their conse- 
quences are of paramount concern. 


Though he has persistently taken the 
Marxists to task for their failure to take 
into consideration the structural values of 
a work of art, he has himself been most 
active in championing realism in fiction 
and in supporting the social beliefs which 
he believes are sound. 

Farrell’s chief achievement to date has 
been negative in character; it has con- 
sisted in blasting to bits the flimsy preten- 
sions of the Marxist system of aesthetics. 
But he has also been a mighty force for 
good in advocating at all times, in war 
and peace, the freedom of the artist to tell 
the uncensored truth about life. Though 
a Marxist in his approach to social prob- 
lems, he has effectively opposed the me- 
chanical application of political doctrines 
to literature and art. The independence of 
the artist must be safeguarded not only 
against the corruptions of capitalism but 
also against the terroristic co-ordination 
of the Stalinists. Whether one agrees with 
his views or not, it cannot be denied that 
Farrell has kept his integrity as a novelist 
and preserved his independence as a lit- 
erary critic. For almost two decades, re- 
fusing to be intimidated, he has engaged 
lustily in almost every literary contro- 
versy that has sprung up. Modern Ameri- 
can criticism would have suffered a 
definite loss if Farrell had been content to 
remain a novelist and allowed the doc- 
trinaire excesses of the Marxists to go 
unchallenged. 
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Two Sonnets 


LUISE PUTCAMP, JR. 


Foreword to a Book of Sonnets 


Each of his unwarned days he burned like light; 
The late clock watched his little hours expand, 
The radio railed at the impending night, 

The urgent pictures bloomed beneath his hand. 
But now the board breeds dust against the wall, 
The special pens rust softly in the drawer, 

Over the paper like old cobwebs crawl 

The lines he left unfinished long before. 


Surely he mapped his careful realms of ink 
And dreamed of his sure immortality. 

His space was boundless so he did not think 
Of sudden boundaries, nor thought to be 
(In shoddy sonnets that old grief devised) 


So momentarily immortalized. 


Losers 


Why is the present peopled with the dead? 
This is the future that they were to fill. 

In silences are words they would have said, 
In vacant days are deeds that wait them still. 
They do not voice regret who must forego 
The platitudes they had no time to prove, 
Nor do they weep, who could so little know 
The prone, defenscless attitudes of love. 


It is peculiar mercy none can find 

In this lost time where only losers dwell 
Who lose the most, the ones who left behind 
Wisdom and love and never knew them well 
Or those who know too well and as they stay 
Inherit silence and the vacant day. 
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High Heels 


ESTHER McCOY 


JUST AFTER THE WAR, when there was a 
shortage of draftsmen, Ruth had gone 
from a course at art school into the office 
of Walter Ulrich, architect. When the 
shortage was over, she had stayed on. Mr. 
Ulrich had a little talk with her once 
about going “seriously into architecture.” 

Ruth discussed this later with Joe, an- 
other of Mr. Ulrich’s draftsmen, and his 
opinion was that a few courses at the 
university in mathematics and design 
wouldn’t hurt her any. They went over 
the catalogue together, and Joe recom- 
mended Professor Wood’s course in design. 
She might not get any credit for it, but 
it was worth her time. 

They were very excited getting Ruth 
started on her course of studies. They had 
dinner together before the class in design, 
and Joe went over the assignment with 
Ruth, then he drove her to the campus. 

So it was very disappointing to Joe when 
Ruth suddenly stopped the class. Her only 
excuse was that since her sister Ellen had 
come to live with her, she didn’t have the 
time. When Joe said that that was no ex- 
cuse, Ruth became aloof. He was sorry 
then that he had let himself get interested 
in a girl’s future. What had really hap- 
pened, he decided, was that she found out 
after a few classes that the competition 
was too stiff, and was ashamed to admit it. 

Sometime she would tell him about it, 
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he thought. But she didn’t. In the mean- 
time, her work was getting sloppy and she 
was taking days off, once three days when 
they were in the middle of getting changes 
on the apartment house off to FHA. Even 
Mr. Ulrich was sore about that. 

That was when Joe began to think that 
there was another man. 

A few days later Joe and Ruth were 
alone in the office. Mr. Ulrich and the head 
draftsman had gone over to the site of the 
new apartment job, and the office girl was 
at the dentist’s. Joe could feel them being 
alone together in the room, and he wanted 
to say something to Ruth that would make 
it clear that he had not changed toward 
her. He couldn’t think of the right thing 
to say. 

In a little while she stopped drawing and 
took her purse out of one of the drawers 
of the cabinet below the drafting board. 
She got out a package of Lifesavers and 
offered one to Joe. Then she opened her 
compact and looked at her face in the 
mirror. She eyed herself suspiciously, mov- 
ing the mirror to trap the full strength of 
the fluorescent drafting light. 

“Beautiful,” Joe said, knowing all at 
once that she was beautiful, although her 
face had thinned and sharpened a great 
deal lately. “Maybe,” he added glumly, 
“you don’t care about being beautiful.” 

She laughed. “Of course I care.” She 
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didn’t freeze up, but stayed friendly and 
accessible. She picked up a B pencil, sanded 
the point a little, then solemnly extended 
the line of her eyebrows. 

Joe watched, then announced, “The left 
one’s higher.” 

She handed him a Kleenex and pencil. 
“Fix it.” 

“Sure.” 

He held her chin and erased the left eye- 
brow penciling with the Kleenex. “You 
can spit on it a little,” she said. 

“It’s already off.” He began drawing a 
new line, stopping at moments to com- 
pare the left with the right. He could feel 
her breath on his arm, and her hair brushed 
his hand. 

The telephone rang before he had fin- 
ished. It was a cement contractor, and Joe 
talked to him for some time about the 
foundations on the apartment-house job. 
When Joe finished talking, Ruth was 
drawing a detail of a fireplace, and her 
pencil made a tap tap tap on the tracing 
paper as she dotted in the concrete symbol. 

“Let’s go to dinner and a show,” he 
stopped by her board to suggest. 

Ruth did not look up. She said softly, 
“Yes. Tomorrow night.” 

“Why not tonight?” 

“I promised my sister I’d go to a movie 
with her.” 

It was always her sister. 


JOE, waiting in the car, looked at his watch 
again. The office girl and the other drafts- 
man had come out together ten minutes 
ago. Ruth had been the first one ready to 
leave. Joe wondered what had held her 
up. Perhaps she had waited to make a tele- 
phone call in private. She had done that 
before. 
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At last he heard her coming. He threw 
away his cigarette and put his hand on the 
door of the car to open it. She was walk- 
ing toward him with her head a little 
down, is if she were concentrating on her 
feet. She had put on a tight velvet jacket 
over her full skirt. The jacket was but- 
toned to the chin, even though at five- 
forty-five it was still quite warm. Joe 
noticed then that she was wearing high 
heels. She hadn’t worn high heels for a 
long time. It was a good omen. She had 
been wearing black suede ballet slippers 
for months. But when she raised her face 
he knew that the high heels weren’t a good 
omen. He sat in the car, forgetting to open 
the door, and watched her walk toward 
him. 

She was very offhand. “I don’t think I 
can go after all,” she said. “I ought to go 
home.” 

“What happened?” 

“I want to see if Ellen has been there.” 

“Oh.” He never knew what to say 
when she mentioned her sister. After she 
had got in, he said, “We can drive to your 
place, and still have time for dinner and 
a late movie.” 

She seemed pleased that he had not 
argued with her. He started to ask her 
why she didn’t phone Ellen, then it occur- 
red to him that that was what had delayed 
her at the office. 

They drove several miles down Sunset 
Boulevard, and then turned into Laurel 
Canyon. They took a side road, already 
deep in early evening shadow, and drove 
the steep grade in silence. There were 
dozens of little houses hanging to the hill- 
side. The street ended at the edge of a 
small canyon, and Joe turned the car 
around and parked. They got out and 
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walked up a long flight of concrete steps, 
passing two neat white houses before they 
got to Ruth’s house at the top. It was 
weathered, and the many windows in its 
board-and-batten sides gave it an openness. 
It seemed to hover over the hill, yet the 
heavy fieldstone fireplace was like a tap- 
root that carried it into the earth. Joe had 
not seen it for a long time. Not, in fact, 
since a week before Ruth’s sister came to 
live with her. 

“Remember,” Joe said, “when you 
found this place?” 

Ruth had opened her purse and was 
hunting for her key. “Yes,” she answered. 

That was almost two years ago. Joe had 
gone every Saturday and Sunday for the 
first month to help Ruth paint it and build 
book shelves and cupboards. 

“It smells good here.” He sniffed the 
air. “Elderberry and sage.” 

Ruth turned the knob then and found 
that the door was already open. She 
switched on the light and walked directly 
to the couch. On one of the cushions were 
pinned a note and a five-doliar bill. She 
unpinned them and sat down, looking 
thoughtfully at the note that was in her 
handwriting. 

A cold breath of air smelling of leaf 
mold and the canyon came through the 
north window, and as Joe went over to 
close it a gray cat ran from the shadow of 
a live oak tree and sprang onto the sill. 
Joe rubbed her soft thick fur and she 
jumped to the floor and went to complain 
against Ruth’s legs. Ruth still held the five- 
dollar bill in her hand, and was looking 
steadily into the fireplace. 

“Is it Ellen?” Joe asked her, and when 
she nodded, he said flatly, feeling suddenly 
cheated, “You worry about her too much. 
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She’s not a child. Sixteen isn’t so young 
any more.” 

“It isn’t her youth,” Ruth protested. 

“Why don’t you let her work things out 
alone? What if she makes a few mistakes?” 

“They aren’t mistakes. That’s just it,” 
she said defensively. 

“Then let’s forget them for tonight. 
Come on, let’s go to dinner.” He put his 
hands down on her shoulders and pulled 
her gently. 

“Please.” She shook her head. Her heavy 
hair swung slowly back and forth over the 
black velvet collar. 

After a minute she got up and pushed 
back the card table on which were the re- 
mains of her breakfast, then walked across 
the room into the dark lean-to kitchen 
that had been cut out of the hill. She 
opened the cooler and got out a carton of 
cream, poured some in a saucer, and 
brought it back. The cat followed her 
steps, crying, then lapped hungrily at the 
cream. 

Joe asked then, “Is something the mat- 
ter with Ellen?” His heart was beating 
very fast as he waited for her to answer. 

Finally she said, “My mother says it’s 
nothing.” 

“The time I met her she seemed all 
right.” 

The telephone rang and Ruth grabbed 
it up. “Hello,” she cried. She seemed re- 
lieved when she found it was her mother 
phoning long distance from Santa Paula. 

“I wasn’t home, Mother, when I placed 
the call. I was at the office,” Ruth said. “Is 
Ellen there?” There was a pause, then 
Ruth said carefully, “No, but I thought 
she might be... I don’t know where she 
is now... Yes, she was here last night.” 

Ruth waited, then said defensively, “I 
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had no reason to think anything, Mother. 
She was homesick. That was all. I thought 
she might have decided to take the bus 
home and hadn’t been able to reach me at 
the office .. . Well, I mean she might have 
called while I was out at lunch... Of 
course not. I never quarrel with Ellen. I 
just thought she might have decided to go 
home.” 

She took out a cigarette, and Joe walked 
over and struck a match for her, but be- 
fore he could light it, she cried indig- 
nantly, “Mother, wine isn’t drinking.” 
Her voice rose in exasperation. “And 
drinking has nothing to do with this.” 
She let Joe light her cigarette then, and 
said contritely, “I’m sorry. I am sorry.” 
She took another puff of the cigarette. 
“T’ll let you know right away, and you 
phone me if she comes home... Mother, 
wine isn’t... Yes, it’s going along fine, ex- 
cept I didn’t get the raise...I have no 
idea . .. Goodbye, Mother.” 

When Ruth put down the phone she sat 
looking at Joe. 

He wished she would pick up her hat 
and hold out her hand to him, as she had 
on one occasion a long time ago, and then 
lean against him as they walked down the 
steps together to the car. 

Instead Ruth began to laugh a little 
hysterically. “Mother is afraid I’m an alco- 
holic.” 

“So I gathered.” Joe took a few steps 
toward the door. He wished he hadn’t 
heard the conversation. “Shall we go out 
and practice a little?” 

They didn’t laugh. They stood still and 
were silent. The room was graying down, 
and Ruth’s face became softer and warm. 
The windows were pink with evening 
light, and all at once the world seemed to 
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be happening outside, away from them. 
Caught in a feeling of loss, he said fran- 
tically, “Ruth, I love you.” Then he 
waited, startled by his words. He had never 
before said that. He had never known it. 

Judging from her unresponsiveness, he 
might have said it many times. Her face 
did not change when he said the words. It 
was still warm in the last light, but there 
had been nothing in his sudden declara- 
tion that had turned her to him. She was 
thinking of anything in the world except 
what he was now feeling. 

He was quiet with anger. Rejected in 
so offhand a way, he wanted to hurt her. 
But he could think of nothing to do or 
say. While he waited, the pink light that 
had separated the outer world from their 
own faded, and now everywhere there was 
a sameness, and nothing was vivid or splen- 
did. He remembered then, with relief, 
that Ruth had hardly heard his declara- 
tion of love. A rejection was hardly a re- 
jection if it came from one who was deaf. 


THERE WAS A SOUND outside, and Ruth 
turned toward a window. She listened. 
Then she opened the window and leaned 
out toward the live oak tree. The moon 
had come up, and it shone on her hair. 

“Ellen!” she whispered. “Are you out 
there?” 

Something moved under the tree and 
Ruth called again softly, “Ellen! Ellen!” 

Joe listened to the gentle coaxing tone 
in her voice. It was soothing, and it offered 
protection. There was opened in her now 
a well that he had never been able to reach. 
He had not been sure it was there until 
that minute. Before, he had wanted to do 
things for her; now, he wanted the soft- 
ness to envelop him. 
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He went quickly to the front window 
that looked down the slope. The moon 
sparkled on the little trained gardens of 
snapdragons and stock by the two lower 
houses; it lighted the careless ground lu- 
pine and owl’s clover, and where the clear- 
ing stopped and the land creased down 
into the canyon, the elderberry leaves were 
dark and shiny and the sage was a ghost- 
green. 

“I’m going to look for her,” Ruth said. 
“I know she’s out there.” 

“T'll go with you.” 

“No, you'll frighten her, and then she'll 
never come.” 

“Frighten her!” 

She was already gone through the door. 
The hillside brush crackled beneath her 
feet. Joe heard her calling, near then far, 
her voice clear yet soft. He heard her go 
around to the north toward the open hill, 
then to the south toward the cement steps. 

He followed the windows round the 
room, watching her. Finally she went over 
the rise of the hill. He picked up the break- 
fast things from the card table and stacked 
them on a tray and started for the kitchen. 
He wanted some coffee. 

Inside the dark room he swept his hand 
in the air to find the hanging light, turning 
from side to side to try another area. His 
foot touched the cat, and he waited for it 
to cry, but there came instead a soft giggle. 
He backed away, striking the wall, and 
there he found the light switch and clicked 
it on. 

A boy and a naked girl were standing 
inside the doorless cupboard off the 
kitchen. The girl was Ellen. He did not 
recognize her at first. He had seen her only 
once before, when she sat rigidly in a chair 
reading a book, wearing clothes that might 
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have been her mother’s. Her concealing 
clothes and stolid manner made her old, 
and her body had a thick look. Now her 
face was animated and her eyes laughing. 
She was slim and vital, and her skin seemed 
to be lighted with youth. There were tiny 
scratches on her legs and thighs. He 
thought of bare-legged children running 
recklessly through blackberry brambles. 

She stood beside the boy, winding her 
fingers round and round his. She rolled 
her head along his shoulder and said, “He’s 
only fifteen.” 

The boy’s heavy moon-face turned red, 
and he looked about for a way of escape. 
He was trapped by her winding fingers. 
Each time he tried to pull away from her, 
she held him tighter. He trembled, then 
all at once lurched toward the door. She 
sprang after him and slapped him in the 
face. The boy stood motionless. Only his 
eyes moved, watching Ellen. 

She began to dance around the room 
on her toes like a child. There was some- 
thing as fresh and without guilt about her 
as a girl on a fountain. Finally she be- 
came so absorbed in her dance that the 
boy saw a chance for escape. She did not 
turn when he darted out of the room, nor 
did she hear the screen door bang shut 
after him. 

Then she stopped dancing and looked 
at Joe. “I’m hungry,” she said. 

When he answered his voice sounded 
remarkably steady, considering the shock 
he felt in his stomach. “You find some- 
thing and we'll cook it,” he said. 

There was a draftsman’s smock hanging 
from a hook on the kitchen door, and 
Ellen put it on. She pushed her feet into 
huaraches on the floor, then pulling a red 


kitchen stool to the cupboard, she stood 
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on it and looked at the tins on the shelf. 
“Corned beef hash,” she called down. 
“Tomatoes. Peaches.” 

“Good,” Joe said, and held up his hands 
for the tins. 

As she reached them down, she said con- 
fidingly, “We played some records and 
drank some milk this morning. We drank 
three quarts of milk.” She added, looking 
at him craftily, “But I didn’t unpin the 
money from the couch.” 

All at once she missed the boy. She 
jumped down from the stool and ran into 
the living room and began looking for him 
behind the furniture. When she couldn’t 
find him, she flew at Joe with her fists 
raised. He was too surprised to make any 
motion to protect himself. As she struck 
him he stumbled back. 

Then she turned and ran out the back 
door. Joe heard her walking near the house 
calling the boy in an eager, coaxing voice. 
He went to find Ruth. 

She was standing on the sidewalk in 
front of one of the lower houses talking 
to a man, her landlord. When Joe called to 
her she looked first at him, then beyond 
him. He looked too, and saw Ellen climb- 
ing the hill. 

Ruth would not let him go with her. 
She followed her sister alone. Joe stood for 
a minute beside the landlord, who said in 
a complaining voice, “She was just telling 
me it was a sickness. I never heard of any 
such sickness. My wife said, Tell them 
tonight. We can’t put up with it any 
longer. They got to get out.” 

Joe left him abruptly and went back to 
Ruth’s living room and sat down on the 
couch. In a little while the door opened 
and she came in alone. 
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“Ellen’s gone. I don’t know when she'll 
come back now,” she said. 

Joe felt the skin prickling on his arms 
and shoulders. He looked down at the 
floor, not answering. He noticed that 
Ruth’s stockings were torn from the brush, 
and her high-heeled pumps were scratched 
and dirty. She saw him looking, and 
leaned down and took off her shoes. There 
was dirt inside them and mud was caked 
on the insteps. 

“I suppose I should have told you at 
first,” she said. “But I couldn’t believe it 
for a long time. My mother still doesn’t 
believe it. Even the police—” 

“The police—” he repeated. Again the 
skin prickled on his arms. 

“She was arrested once. It was when she 
had her second attack. Mother kept the 
first one a secret, but the second time I 
found out. The police phoned me and said 
Ellen was at a little substation out by the 
beach. They didn’t say why she was there. 
When I got out there, she had already been 
moved to the main station and I didn’t see 
her. But they told me why she was being 
held. She had been picking up men at the 
beach and taking them to her room. That 
was fantastic... why, you met Ellen. She 
was a real prig. That was what I told the 
police psychiatrist later. He said that was 
usual enough in cases like hers.” 

“What kind of case, Ruth?” Joe asked. 

“That’s it. We don’t know. Mother 
came and got her out before they really 
could find out very much about her. And 
later, when I wanted to take her to a doc- 
tor, Mother always said that if there was 
anything the matter with Ellen it was 
caused by drinking, and she began to hold 
me responsible for it.” 


“But how could she?” Joe demanded. 
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“I don’t know. She said there was no 
insanity in the family, so Ellen must have 
been drinking.” 

“Why does she let Ellen stay with you 
if she holds you responsible?” 

“Ellen refused to go home with mother, 
that was all. After she had been with me 
for a while, I began to think she was all 
right. But she wasn’t. When I felt another 
attack coming on, I tried to get her to a 
doctor. Ellen was terrified. She thought 
I was trying to trap her.” 

They were silent. Joe turned away to- 
ward the dark windows. Staring at the 
glass, he wondered if Ellen was behind it. 

He stood up. “Ruth, you’ve got to get 
away from her.” 

She was quiet enough as she answered. 
“Ellen would never hurt me. Not as long 
as I didn’t interfere with her. But I 
couldn’t have her committed, if that’s 
what you have in mind. Mother wouldn’t 
allow it, and besides, there’s no evidence 
that Ellen’s dangerous.” 

Unexpectedly she leaned her face down 
on the couch and began to cry. “If they 
arrest her again, I hope they don’t take 
her to a little substation.” 

Joe leaned down and put his arms 
around her and pressing her hard against 
him, he assured her, “They won't... they 
won't.” 

In the embrace there seemed to be no 
closeness. This was as close as they could 
come. It was as if a war or a world were 
between them. Joe hated Ellen for that. 

Finally Ruth pulled away and rubbed 
the tears out of her eyes. “I want to ask 
you to do something,” she said. “Go to the 
substation and get Ellen’s purse and coat. 
They’ve been there all these months. I 
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can’t bear the thought of going back and 


asking for them.” 


IT WAS THE ONLY way he had been able to 
help, he thought as he drove down Wil- 
shire to the beach. He turned up the coast 
highway toward the little beach towns, in 
one of which Ellen had been arrested. As 
he got close to the water he could smell the 
sharp iodine odor of kelp and hear the beat 
of the waves and the whip-crack sound 
they made as they broke. 

The police station had a round red globe 
over the door with POLICE lettered on it 
in black. There was a middle-aged ser- 
geant sitting at a desk reading a magazine. 
By the desk was a gas stove with a coffee- 
pot full of water on top. The sergeant’s 
face tightened into quick suspiciousness as 
Joe entered. 

Joe told him why he had come, and the 
sergeant leaned back and said amiably, 
“Sit down, sit down. So you’re a friend of 
the sister’s.” 

“Yes.” Joe began to feel embarrassed 
under the direct interested gaze. He did 
not sit down. But whether he stood or sat, 
he saw that the policeman was inclined to 
discuss the case. 

“We get quite a few of them. Interest- 
ing cases. Funny thing is, none of them 
ever get in the family way. You know the 
explanation for that?” 

Joe shook his head. 

“I guess science has an answer. Another 
thing. Most of them are pretty well fixed 
financially. Had one last week where the 
girl lived in a mansion with trees running 
half a mile, like in 2 picture, from the road 
to the house.” 

As if caught in some romantic inaccu- 
racy, he added sheepishly, “Pretty near 
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that far. She used to lean out of those up- 
stairs windows—” He winked at Joe and 
made a beckoning gesture. 

Joe felt his face stiffen with anger. The 
policeman looked at him for a moment, 
then finished feebly, “Well, it takes all 
kinds...” He got up and went through 
a door and came back in a minute with a 
package. He handed it to Joe and smiled. 
Joe signed for it and left. 


Supper by a Muse 


He put the package on the back seat and 
got under the wheel. He sat for a while 
with his hand on the ignition key without 
turning it. Something had stopped his 
hand. It was the sound in the distance of 
high heels on the pavement. He sat still, 
listening to them get fainter and fainter. 
Finally they were gone. 

He thought of Ruth’s high heels, 
scratched and caked with mud. 


Or, Some Poetry Makes Me Furious 


VIRGIE BERNHARDT 


Now drops the singing siren from my valid hand 
my husband will arrive in this precipitate hour 
with draught of untimely gravy in the frying pan 
ill do two over lightly in the samovar 


incredible you o you against warmed-over coffee 
your bones be sweetly anchored by the mocking stuff 
let me distill a tainted beeker of canned pea soup 

o horrors did i use incredible enough 


your delicate teeth will tremble in this willowy rye bread 
your ghost will wonder at the steaming pot of gall 

then when it’s over love o love o let me lightly 

break each incredible dirty dish against the wall. 


The Poet as Artist 


T. M. PEARCE 


THE POETRY OF primitive peoples and the 
poetry of highly civilized peoples represent the 
extreme poles in the development of an aesthetic 
tradition; but if it is sometimes difficult to de- 
fine progress in the scale of social welfare, it 
is even more difficult to define it in moral or 
aesthetic terms. The thoughts of mbdern men 
are not judged, on their modernity, to be in 
advance of the thoughts of Plato, Christ, or 
Marcus Aurelius. David, author of the Psalms, 
does not diminish by comparison with Ezra 
Pound, author of Cantos. Modern poetry seems 
to me to suffer from autointoxication, like a 
plant that has grown so far from its roots that 
it is feeding upon itself, consuming the nour- 
ishment in its stalk and branches. Some of the 
arts today have benefited from a return to 
simpler, more primitive aesthetic attitudes and 
modes of expression. The Indian poets in the 
American tradition drink from a purer stream 
of poetic inspiration. 

In Huntsman, What Quarry (1939), by 
Edna St. Vincent Millay, there is a poem on 
the grave and man’s relation to it. ““Thou fam- 
ished grave, I will not fill thee yet. Roar though 
thou dost. . . . Till I be old, I aim not to be 
eat,” the poet announces, stating that she plans 
to consume all her flesh with living, and yield 
finally to the grave only her bones ornamented 
with her jewels. Death and the dissolution of 
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man are universal themes for poetry, but Miss 
Millay’s conversation with the grave seems so 
personal, so flippant, her diction so eccentric, 
that the reader does not feel she might be speak- 
ing for him—presuming he would choose to 
consume his flesh with living quite as enthusi- 
astically as she would. In other words, Miss 
Millay has made her poem entirely personal, a 
projection of her personality. Desiring an audi- 
ence, here, as in her other works, she means the 
reader to enter into her world of experience and 
participate in an aesthetic view of it. But we 
feel that this is a private attitude, all Miss Mil- 
lay’s, which we watch with admiration, amuse- 
meant, or disdain rather than join. One might 
say that other modern poets who, as Miss Mil- 
lay occasionally does, parade before a reader 
their whims or whimsies, their momentary dis- 
content or aches and pains, are trying to give 
their personal neuroses social significance. Ordi- 
narily the reader simply says, “This is someone 
else, and he’s a queer fellow or an interesting 
duck or a clever artificer.” Rarely does he say, 
“This is me, myself. I’ve felt this; I’ve known 
this. This poem has given me an answer to solve 
my problem. This poet has shown me a way 
to truth.” 

Contemporary poetry is both narrow in it: 
frame of reference and preoccupied with form. 
Of course, ali poetry is a matter of form; but 
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the moderns have intellectualized the poetic 
process until you know when you pick up a 
poem that there will be a contest between your 
mind and the mind of the writer and his mind 
will probably win! You will struggle to wrest 
meaning from the words in which he has en- 
closed it. And will be doubtful of your conclu- 
sion, if you arrive at one. Recently a gifted 
young poet, José Garcia Villa, sent me the lat- 
est fruit of his genius (I am not speaking iron- 
ically). I quote one of Seven Poems: 


The, bright, Centipede, 
Begins, his, stampede! 

O, celestial, Engine, from, 
What, celestial, province! 
His, spiritual, might, 
Golding, the, night— 
His, spiritual, eyes, 
Foretelling, my, Size; 

His, spiritual, feet, 

Stam ping, in, heat, 

The, radium, brain, 

To, Spiritual, Imagination.’ 


I know this young writer well. I know that 
he is deeply religious, a symbolist and a mystic. 
I can find meaning here, but the frame of ref- 
erence is very personal, very narrow, and the 
device of separating each word from every 
other, without recognizing any degree of em- 
phasis in the use of the words—this I find worse 
than puzzling. I find it at first curious; then 
I find it annoying. 

Mr. Villa may be said to be concerned with 
the effect upon the page. Miss Millay is cer- 
tainly concerned with the effect of her poetry 
upon herself as well as upon the reader. Illustra- 
tions of the self-practicing psychiatry in much 
modern poetry come at random. Take any lit- 
erary review of the present. You can match the 
following, which is entitled “Love Poem”: 


Like a giant beast that has no tongue 
my love snarls fit fully 


1 José Garcia Villa, “Seven Poems,” Wake (Spring 


1948), p. 57. 
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like the pool where an agate is 
center-dropped it spreads 


like @ muscular organ constrained by clothes 


cries release 


like the pool where an agate is 
it drops its blood.* 


The poet gives us four images describing an 
interesting case history of love-passion-desire. 
We become interested or remain uninterested 
in the personality of the writer. The poem as a 
poem, however, does not interest us long. Its 
theme is too egocentric. I want to avoid terms 
like neurasthenic, but I can produce a poem, 
“Schizophrene,” to illustrate that mood: 


Unable to sleep 
he watches the cat ~ 


and its paw after paw 
approach toward where 


awareness gleams 

and where 

in silence 

he screams.® 
Perhaps poetry should keep abreast of its age, 
and psychiatry is modern. But my charges of 
narrow reference (psychiatric cases are as yet 
a relatively small per cent of the total reading 
public) and of preoccupation with form are 
still justified, 

Poems, primitive as well as modern, are born 
in imagery. The chief quality that would dis- 
tinguish my mind, I suppose, from that of a 
poet’s is that his thoughts come more often 
than mine do through images. The diction he 
uses is picturing and concrete. But people like 
me are among the best audiences poets can 
have. There aren’t enough poets to read each 
other’s works and supply a public or market. 
I can appreciate imagery in the writing of an- 
other. Therefore, I offer a poem—entitled sim- 

2 John Williams, “Love Poem,” New Mexico Quarterly 
Review, XVI (Autumn, 1946), 259. 


8 Norman Kraeft, “Schizophrene,” New Mexico Quar- 
terly Review, XVI (Autumn, 1946), 340. 
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ply “Poem”—which I conclude to be a serious 
product of the modern imagistic movement: 


As the cat 

climbed over 

the top of 

the jam closet 

first the right 

forefoot 

carefully 

then the hind 

stepped down 

into the pit of 

the empty 

flowerpot.* 
I would not call the frame of reference here 
especially narrow, for a cat is a universal object 
in nature, and the author’s experience with this 


animal does not seem to be especially individual. 


There is nothing introvertive or neurasthenic 
about the details of the action. The image 
stands there perfectly clear and untarnished. 
But why? Who wants it to stand there but the 
author? I resent the lines because I feel that 
he has wasted my time in expecting me to read 
them. The image is to me without significance. 


THE PSYCHOSOMATIC use of poetry, of which 
Miss Millay furnishes a contemporary example, 
is not new. Among many primitive peoples 
poetic chants are employed in curing ceremon- 
ies. For instance, the Navajo Indians of Arizona 
and New Mexico employ their great Yeibichai 
chant to the end of healing the sick. The ap- 
proach to the sick mind, however, is not in 
terms of the modern poet-psychiatrist who in- 
quires into his past experience and releases it 

* William Carlos Williams, Collected Poems (1935), 
p. 169. In a letter, Mr. Williams writes that this poem 
was recorded by Columbia Records and released in the 
fall of 1949. In a fine statement of his poetic creed (“An 
Approach to the Poem,” English Institute Essays, 1947), 
Mr. Williams describes the poem “as an object, as a 
thing,” which “surpasses, as I shall maintain, what is 
merely said in the poem.” He stresses invention of form 


as the basic difference in the poetry of every age. “It is 
to permit feeling to BE by making a vehicle for it.” 
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before others. The Indian poet tries to divorce 
his patient from his illness by conducting him 
into a world of beautiful imagery and sane 
thinking among the outer powers which are 
strong and life-giving. This is done by singing 
to these powers and, among Navajos, portray- 
ing them by symbols drawn in colored sands. 
The afflicted person sits upon the sand painting 
while the poetic chant is in progress. Thus, he 
is literally enveloped by word and form of 
poetic power. 

In the Yeibichai, a song is chanted at dawn 
to the bluebird. It may strike you as more or 
less interesting than the poem just quoted about 
the cat. Each is largely imagistic. “Early Dawn 
Bluebird Song,” however, has a larger signifi- 
cance because it is more clearly connected to 
meaning, relating the illness of mind to the 
health of dawn and shapes of dawn. 


The bluebird sings! (Repeated five times.) 

At early dawn be sings. 

The beautiful bluebird! 

He has a voice. 

His voice is happy 

His voice is joyful. 

The bluebird sings! (Repeated five times.) 

The yellow twilight has a voice. 

The yellow warbler bas a voice. 

His voice is happy. 

His voice is joyful 

The bluebird sings! (Repeated five times.) * 
These lines are not read from a book, but are 
chanted in a specially built house where a sand 
painting with symbol and ceremonial design 
has been placed to impress the sick soul and 
the healing god. As the beautiful chant is ended, 
corn pollen is used to touch the tongue and the 
head. Then the people toss the pollen toward 
the heavens, repeating the prayer for health 
and happiness through the blessing of the gods. 

I do not suggest that the modern poet who 
feels that the essence of poetry lies in its image- 
raising appeal should collect pollen and stand 


®'Dane Coolidge and Mary Roberts Coolidge, The 
Navajo Indians (1930), p. 199. 
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facing the east while he composes words to in- 
voke some sort of power either from within 
man or outside him. I simply suggest that the 
true role of a poet lies somewhere between 
watching nature in any of its exact manifesta- 
tions, such as a cat on a jam closet, and think- 
ing of nature and words as some mysterious 
essence of which mind is a part. If modern 
poetry cannot return to the primitive world 
of poetry as medicine, as a branch of religious 
truth, poetry at least should not ravel off into 
documentary reporting without any revelation 
of meaning. The Indian poet, like the Greek 
poet, recognized poetry as an objective medium, 
the poet as an interpreter between the nature- 
god and man, “maker” or creator of a bridge 
of truth between humanity and all-meaning. 

The Tewa Indian “Song of the Sky Loom” 
has this fine integration of nature with man. 


Ob our Mother the Earth, ob our Father the 
Sky, 

Your children are we, and with tired backs 

We bring you the gifts that you love. 

Then weave for us a garment of brightness; 

May the warp be the white light of morning, 


May the weft be the red light of evening, 

May the fringes be the falling rain, 

May the border be the standing rainbow. 

Thus weave for us a garment of brightness 

That we may walk fittingly where birds sing, 

That we may walk fittingly where grass is 
green, 

Ob our Mother the Earth, oh our Father the 
Sky!* 


Any collection of Amerindian verses will 
supply excerpts both from the ceremonial or 
liturgical poetry of the Indians and from the 
more personal expressions. No liturgy, Chris- 
tian or pagan, has finer passages than the pray- 
ers for peace and beauty found in the hozhonac 
passages of the Navajo “Mountain Chant.” 


I have made your sacrifice... . 
Restore all for me in beauty, 


®Herbert Joseph Spinden, Songs of the Tewa (1933), 


p- 94. 
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Make beautiful all that is before me. 
Make beautiful all that is behind me. 
Make beautiful my words. 

It is done in beauty. 

It is done in beauty. 

It is done in beauty. 

It is done in beauty." 


Mary Austin, southwestern poet and novel- 
ist, recognized the deep stream of inspiration 
flowing through the Indian transcription. Her 
“re-expressions,” as she called them, may be 
rewritings with whatever borrowings are to be 
ascribed to her own creative gifts. Such poems 
as “Song for the Passage of a Beautiful Woman 
(From the Paiute)” have power, the kind of 
power that modern poetry could use to a greater 
degree. 


Strong sun across the sod can make 
Such quickening as your countenance! 


I am more worth for what your passing wakes, 
Great races in my loins to you that cry. 
My blood is redder for your loveliness.* 


Other southwestern poets have been moved 
by the intonation of perhaps the last important 
sung poetry on earth, the Indian tribal chants. 
Witter Bynner’s “A Dance for Rain” carries 
the sustained firm measure and observation in 
the Indian poet’s world. An excerpt will have 
to convince or challenge. 


You may never see rain, unless you see 
A dance for rain at Cochiti, 
Never hear thunder in the air 
Unless you hear the thunder there, 
Nor know the lightning in the sky 
If there’s no pole to know it by— 
They dipped the pole just as 1 came, 
And I can never be the same 
Since those feathers gave my brow 
The touch of wind that’s on it now. 
Bringing over the arid lands 
T Washington Matthews, “Mountain Chant,” Bureaw 
of American Ethnology, V (1883-1884), 456. See also 


“The Mountain Chant of the Navajo,” in G. W. Cronyn, 
The Path of the Rainbow (1918, 1933), pp. 82-83. 


8Mary Austin, The American Rhythm (1930), p. 89. 
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Butterfly gestures from Hopi bands 
And holding me, till earth shall fail 
As close to earth as a fox’s tail. 


I saw them, naked, dance in line 
Before the candles of a leafy shrine 
Before a saint in a Christian dress 
I saw them dance their holiness. .. ° 


The poems D. H. Lawrence wrote in New 
Mexico feel for the strength and sinew of the 
Indian imagination. Even Lawrence was drawn 
off center by the pull of the Indian world. He 
thought about Indians; his psyche became sec- 
ondary. 


And coming down upon us, out of the dark 
concave 

Of the eagle’s wings 

And the coffin-like slit where the Indian’s eyes 
are 


And the absence of cotton-wood leaves, or of 


aspen, 
Come tall old demons, smiling 
The Indian smile, 
Saying: How do you do, you pale-face?’® 


There is identity between primitive expres- 
sion and the most sophisticated art form, when 
either is selfless, drawn outward by rapt experi- 
ence or sympathy, a sharing of the poet’s mind 
with an object outside it. In such moods, the 
best work of Whitman, Lindsay, Sandburg, 
Masters, or Frost approaches the same firm ob- 


*The Turquoise Trail, ed. Alice Corbin Henderson 
(1928), p. 14. 


10 [bid., p. 78. 


iectivity as the poetry of more primitive poets, 
whether of the Anglo-Saxon race or the Indian. 
The early English poet was a scop or “shaper.” 
He saw life in universal terms, his own place 
in it secondary to his role as an interpreter, a 
mediator between men and their nature-god— 
or in Christian times, the Creator, the World 
Father. White men, glimpsing something of 
the freshness and serenity derived by the In- 
dian poet from Nature, may produce poetry 
with healing contrasts to the troubled world 
of modern poetic expression. 


Let it be beautiful 
when I sing the last song— 
Let it be day! 


I would stand upon my two feet, 
singing! 

I would look upward with open eyes, 
singing! 

I would have the winds to envelop my 
body; 

I would have the sun to shine upon 
my body; 

The whole world I would have to make 


music with me! 


Let it be beautiful 
when thou wouldst slay me, O 
Shining One! 

Let it be day 
when | sing the last song!" 


11“The Last Song,” in Hartley Alexander, God’s Drum 
(1927), p. 63. 
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Guilt by Rumor 


J. FRANK DOBIE 


AN IDEA does not make a novel, but most of 
the great novels have ideas; all of them have 
characters who live. A Washington Story, by 
Jay Deiss,* has an idea, and its characters 
arouse the sympathies, admirations, and antip- 
athies of the reader, interest in their destinies 
rising to suspense. ‘t is the theme, the idea, how- 
ever, that makes the novel significant. 

There was a time when democracy was 
taken for granted in the United States and 
every newspaper editor and politician wanted 
to be seen and heard standing up for freedom. 
At that time, standing up for revolutionists 
was popular and a man did not have to carry 
a card advertising church membership in order 
to get elected to office. It was taken for 
granted that a person’s religious and political 
beliefs were private; if he talked with for- 
eigners or radicals he did not have to hide 
himself as if he were in Russia—or the United 
States of America in 1950. 

Faith Vance, the chief character of A 
Washington Story, is secretary to a minor of- 
ficial in the State Department. She is married 
to a Virginian who is devoted to himself and 
to what he calls pure Americanism, who has 
never had an idea and who, therefore, regards 
all ideas as subversive. Faith loves good music 
and has a small marble bust of Mozart. Her 
husband tells the secret police—in the person 
of a certain “patriotic” blackguard who hap- 
pens to be in the FBI—that it is a bust of 


* Jay Deiss, A Washington Story, Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce, New York, $3.00. 
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Karl Marx. He’s honest of course in his 
opinion on the bust. Evidence develops that 
Faith has been active in the cause of a labor 
union and during the civil war in Spain was 
on the side of the Republicans — against 
Franco. As investigation proceeds, her one- 
time friends become fearful of their own 
jobs. An idealistic young lawyer defends her 
—and falls in love with her—but on account 
of respectability, the highly respectable firm 
of lawyers with which he is associated averts 
its face from him. She is straight American, 
but her father was a liberal Spaniard and now 
her birth certificate cannot be found. The 
novel closes with the FBI in charge of her 
on Ellis Island, waiting between deportation 
and doubtful rescue by justice. 

“Guilt by Rumor” could be the title of 
this novel. It can happen here. It is happen- 
ing here. Centuries ago in England, as a pro- 
tection against tyranny, lawmakers were made 
immune to charges of slander and libel. That 
immunity now makes lawmakers in America 
the chief purveyors of Rumor—and hardly a 
politician or newspaper editor rises up to de- 
fend their victims; instead they do what they 
can to spread the rumors. Not long ago, Sen- 
ator McKellar of Tennessee branded David E. 
Lilienthal as “Communist”; his partisans grin- 
ned with approbation and press and radio 
spread the accusation, though, on account of 
the victim’s largeness and the force of his 
integrity, Rumor did not devastate him. A 
little later, the Thomas un-American Com- 
mittee, with criminal J. Parnell Thomas act- 
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ing as the loudest spokesman of patriotic vir- 
tue, branded men and women as “Commu- 
nists” before they had been given even a 
hearing and ruined the careers of some of 
them. 

“Guilt by Rumor.” As I write this, the 
papers are aflame with names of individuals 
branded by Senator Joseph R. McCarthy of 
Wisconsin as “Communists.” Like Parnell 
Thomas, McCarthy is doing what he can to 
cover up his own record by accusing others. 
If the professedly pious (he is listed by Who's 
Who in America as a Knight of Columbus) 
and patriotic McCarthy knew about you and 
about me and did not like us and thought 
that he might make political capital by the 
accusation, he, protected by senatorial priv- 
ilege, would not for an instant hesitate to 
“nnounce that you and I are “Communists.” 
A private individual cannot do this and be 
safe from the laws against libel and slander, 
but a congressman and a senator can, and 
then the private press and the private radio 
can with impunity spread the rumors. The 
atom bomb and capitalistic fear of the ideas 
of socialism and communism have made 
America the land of official character assassins. 


Jay Deiss knows a lot about law and he 

skilfully integrates into the action of his 
novel that knowledge. ““They’re not really 
concerned with the truth of whether you're 
subversive,” Dane Chandler, the lawyer, tells 
Faith. 
Not concerned with facts, nor with justice— 
but with proving a thesis. The thesis is very 
simple: the country is being undermined by 
Reds. A Red, according to them, is likely to 
be any person or group outside big business 
and its satellite organizations. They actually 
want to whip up nationwide hysteria—and, 
completely mad as it seems, they are hanker- 
ing after war. Hitler had no corner on the 
technique of guilt by association. They have 
turned topsy-turvey the basic underlying prin- 
ciple of Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence. They as- 
sume you are guilty until proved innocent. 

Jay Deiss was reared in Texas and gradu- 
ated from the University of Texas. His novel 
does not, either in ideas or craftsmanship, 
represent the “race of people” symbolized in 
“Texas Brags.” He has lived for years in 
Washington and has thar quality never de- 
bated on or considered by congressional in- 
vestigating committees and never absent from 
any first-class writing: the quality of intel- 
lectwal integrity. 
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The Resident Arts 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE XI 


for one profitable matinee house. Laurence 
Olivier had recovered the interest of the movie 
masses by appearing opposite Joan Fontaine in 
Rebecca. Greer Garson had effected her first 
public registration as the wife of the professor 
in Goodbye, Mr. Chips. MGM calculated the 
response to a romance between Laurence Olivier 
and Greer Garson and didn’t miss the guess by 
$100,000 of the international gross receipts. 

It is and was unnecessary to remember either 
title or story of Clark Gable’s first picture after 
returning from the Army Air Force. “Gable’s 
back and Garson’s got him” was the slogan 
and this was all the public wanted to know. 
In the case of the Olivier-Garson picture it was 
the relationship between a Great Lover and an 
Heiress. In the Gable-Garson movie it was the 
relationship between a Great Delinquent and a 
Bombshell. 

Now we get to the bedrock or just the bed 
of movie-making. Mass emotion is worked up 
by types of actors and actresses who serve the 
public in vicarious identification. The male star 
is someone the male moviegoer thinks he is or 
would like to be or that his wife or female 
companion wishes he were. The actress is some- 
one the woman patron thinks she is, or wishes 
she were. Oddly, the chief interest in actresses 
is found among women, not among their es- 
corts. Men, when going stag, orefer the Muggs 
like the late Louis Wolheim, Victor McLaglen, 
William Bendix, Ernest Torrence, Warner 
Oland, Edward G. Robinson, the late Wallace 
Beery, and, recently, Paul Douglas and Broder- 
ick Crawford. The American male can per- 
suade himself that he is handsomer than any 
of these and that he lives with fewer harass- 
ments. 

The man who attends pictures alone is the 
chief support of the stellar villains like Beery, 
in one phase of his career, Lon Chaney, Sr., 
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Erich von Stroheim, and Charles Laughton. 
This is not to say that he is indifferent to Betty 
Grable’s underpinning or the blandishments of 
any other beauty, but he follows them as de- 
tachedly as he does the figure of a waitress 
disappearing through the double doors. The 
only male patrons on whom feminine beauty 
has box-office motivation are high-spirited 
young men from the upper classes of high 
schools. Then the theater manager cannot de- 
cide whether they come to pine and sigh or to 
make indecent wolf-calls in the spirit of com- 
munal mischief. 

The screen stereotypes are ordered largely for 
the tastes of the women patrons. In the early 
days of the movies the image of the Great Lover 
was inherited from the stage which, somehow, 
had become mixed up with nineteenth-century 
British poetry. The towering brow, the flowing 
hair, the chiseled features, the deep and burning 
eyes showed the persistence of the Lord Byron 
tradition. A variant was the image of the un- 
happily beautiful Percy Bysshe Shelley. 

John Barrymore, in his young days, was not 
the Barrymore profile but the Byron profile. 
When pictures lengthened from one and two 
reels to three and four, wavy hair became the 
standard capping for the Great Lover type. 
There may have been a marcelled model for 
this but he has eluded our researches so far. 
The fact remains that the Byron profile had to 
be surmounted by the wave and the curl; hence 
Francis X. Bushman and Bryant Washburn. 
Straight hair did not regain vogue until the 
arrival ten years later of the Latin Lover in the 
person of Rudolph Valentino. 

The Latin Lover was always a threat to the 
Anglo-Saxon. He was associated with warm 
temperament and a sort of operatic grandilo- 
quence in love-making. Maurice Costello, who 
had curly hair, was mistaken for an Italian 
most of his career although he was an Amer- 
ican and as Irish as Paddy’s pig. “Maurice Cos- 
tello, I lova dat man,” went the pidgin-Italian 
lyrics of a popular song. Antonio Moreno of 
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early Vitagraph days was another example of 
the type. 

Valentino, however, established the Latin 
Lover as a film stereotype that has lingering 
popularity today in the ardent demeanor of 
Charles Boyer, whose hair is no longer a con- 
sideration. Valentino had many imitators and 
one or two successors, notably Ramon Novarro, 
Rod La Rocque, Ricardo Cortez, and Lew Cody. 
John Gilbert and Conway Tearle, after careers 
as juvenile leads, did the work of Latin Lovers 
as they matured. Laurence Olivier and Robert 
Donat, both English, carry on the tradition 
when they can be persuaded to make Holly- 
wood movies. While not Latin, they are con- 
trasts to the men most American women see 
at the breakfast table. 

Today’s style in Great Lovers veers toward 
the Clark Gable type. The differences between 
Gableism and Valentinismo are not as great as 
they appear on the surface; and, as we have 
been trying to say, the movie appeal is not a 
surface appeal but a stimulation of mass 
psyches. Gable is the cave man with rough 
speech and rougher tactics. Valentino, whose 
best pictures were nonspeaking, was the per- 
sonification of seductive courtliness. The inten- 
tions of both men were and are shockingly and 
directly carnal. James Cagney and Victor 
Mature are two actors, if you will pardon the 
word, who have made use of Gable’s kicks, 
slaps, and verbal insults. 

As popular with female film fans as the 
Great Lover has been the juvenile lead, who 
arouses the compassionate or mothering in- 
stinct along with others. The boyish leading 
man is most popular when his juvenility bor- 
ders on delinquency. Once he was Wallace 
Reid, Richard Dix, Jack Mulhall, Monte Blue, 
Conrad Nagel, Douglas MacLean, Richard 
Barthelmess, and, in homespun, Charles Ray. 
More recently he has been Robert Taylor, Rob- 
ert Montgomery, Tyrone Power, James Stew- 
art (a newer and better model of Charles Ray), 
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Fred MacMurray, and, reigning contempora- 
neously, Van Johnson. 

The average American male has not loomed 
large in the preoccupations of women movie- 
goers although there have been several popular 
representatives of the type. Thomas Meighan, 
Milton Sills, and James Kirkwood prevailed 
during the early days of the feature picture. 
Two prominent actors today continue the line, 
Gary Cooper and Walter Pidgeon. Cooper is the 
tall, handsome, unaffected, unpretending Amer- 
ican, never dressed too well on the screen, never 
verbose, always competent, not to say invinci- 
ble. Pidgeon has a slightly British flavor and is 
invariably well-groomed. He can preserve his 
dignity in a mud-puddle. He looks as if he 
might be a Great Lover and ends up behaving 
like Cooper. He also has made the world safe 
for the touch of elegance in Melvyn Douglas 
and Ronald Colman, the latter a thirty-year 
man in Hollywood who has been conscien- 
tiously British to the point of passing for Har- 
vard ’04. 

Infrequently the women fans have taken up 
with old men, Nature’s noblemen, giving such 
veteran actors as the late Hobart Bosworth 
and William S. Hart protracted careers. Will 
Rogers touched female hearts with his homely 
apothegms and Bing Crosby is his successor, 
having put his philosophy into ditties. Cowboy 
stars belong to men and boys although the 
ladies have taken up recently the rugged John 
Wayne, who is a Gable in denim. 

It is among the actresses, though, that the 
personality models have been most sharply de- 
fined and strictly preserved since the arrival 
of the movies. The actresses, in what they look 
like and what they stand for, reflect clearly 
what women want for themselves, therefore on 
the movie screen. The industry is conducted 
for what the women want. Only women give 
pictures the mass emotion that strings queues 
before box offices. 

The mother who thinks her little precious 
is the prettiest and smartest girl in the neigh- 
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borhood is responsible for all the pinafore stars 
from Baby Peggy through Shirley Temple to 
Gigi Perreau. Women in the aggregate are 
first to appreciate feminine beauty without the 
accompaniment of acting talent, of which there 
often has been none. Enshrined for good looks 
alone was Florence Lawrence, “the Biograph 
girl.” Later came the Texas-born Corinne 
Griffith and Alma Rubens. Budapest contrib- 
uted a static eyeful in Vilma Banky. Others 
who triumphed by academic beauty alone were 
Anna Q. Nilsson, Dolores Costello, and Norma 
Shearer, the last developing a modicum of act- 
ing technique. Merle Oberon of ten years ago 
was “the face.” After her there were Rita Hay- 
worth, who dances best, and Esther Williams, 
who swims best. 

Positively the most beautiful face ever to 
adorn the screen is that of Vienna’s Hedy Kies- 
ler, renamed Hedy Lamarr. The Lamarr body is 
not as nondescript as some detractors have al- 
leged, but it is far from voluptuous. Miss La- 
marr herself is a vivacious and mundane per- 
son who might be cast in light comedy. Her 
face, however, is too beautiful to be true. Its 
unreality, from brow to chin, causes producers 
to use her as a seductress or femme fatale. Her 
latest excursion into this field was the biblical 
Delilah. 

Dallas’ Linda Darnell (nee Monetta) 
brought a face of extraordinary beauty to the 
screen and sufficient acting tact not to offend. 
She was only fifteen when she made her debut 
and eleven years later we find her heavy of 
body and less fresh and girlish of expression. 
We doubt that she will make a paragraph in 
perspective screen history, although she did 
play Amber in a picture that lasted forever. 

The female fan has demanded the femme 
fatale type, a clean case of vicarious identifica- 
tion. One of the earliest was Theda Bara, who 
wore fewer clothes than the Johnston office 
now permits and whose pictures were so many 
dramatizations of the moth and flame, spider 


and the fly fables. Miss Bara (nee Goodman) 
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starred long as the personification of preda- 
tory wickedness, only to retire and become one 
of Hollywood’s most respectable matrons and 
unchallengeable social leaders. Blanche Sweet, 
Alla Nazimova, and briefly, Myrna Loy, fell 
heiresses to her brassiéres and leopard skins. The 
whole vampire business dissolved, however, in 
its own absurdity. The femme fatale became a 
more recognizable woman in Greta Garbo and 
her double, Marlene Dietrich. She lingers in 
Hedy Lamarr and has been made ridiculous 
again by such synthetic sirens as Lauren Bacall 
and Lizabeth Scott. 

The strongest force in the persistent screen 
tradition has been the leading women, who 
were neither ravishing beauties nor Helens and 
Circes. They were handsome, well dressed, 
highly desirable from all points of view in- 
cluding the economic. One is tempted to label 
the class as Heiresses. The Heiress was, in short, 
the woman every other woman thought she 
might have been if fate had been kind. 

The first leading woman of the screen was, 
we seem to remember, Anita Stewart, a per- 
sonality of mature good looks and refinement. 
She cut short a career that might have been 
historic by getting married and forgetting it 
all. A contemporary was just as popular and 
lasted longer. She was Alice Joyce, also a per- 
sonality of taste and refinement. She shaped 
the stencil as early as 1911 for the women 
played later by Norma Talmadge, Ethel Clay- 
ton, Leatrice Joy, Gloria Swanson, Rosalind 
Russell, Greer Garson (in her Mrs. Miniver 
phase), Myrna Loy (in her Mrs. Nick Charles 
character), Irene Dunne, and Claudette Col- 
bert (in her post-Bombshell period). Alice 
Joyce modeled her own roles for twenty sea- 
sons. She ordained the basic characters of such 
heavy sufferers as Bette Davis and the latter- 
day Joan Crawford. 

While the early women patrons of the mo- 
tion picture found their leading woman type, 
their daughters were discovering their “ideal.” 
This was their word. She was, anyhow, Gladys 
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Smith, a child actress from Toronto, who was 
to emerge from the anonymity of her first films 
as Mary Pickford. Mary Pickford was a genius 
of a sort and styled the ingenue along two 
lines. At times she was as flawless as Elsie Dins- 
more and as pathetic as Little Eva. At other 
times she was a mite hoydenish, not to say 
mischievous. “She’s the cutest thing,” ex- 
claimed girls of our grammar school days who 
curled their hair to the waist. 

As public taste outgrew the sentimental age, 
the Pickford girl evolved, first, into the abused 
Cinderella and, next, into the sex bombshell. 
The bombshell part of it was not unlike Mary. 
The girlish Mary Pickford had a beauty and a 
physical maturity that were exploited more 
brashly than the attributes of the late Jean 
Harlow and the contemporary Lana Turner. 

Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm, a quaint 
little thing who charms her way through ad- 
versity, was a pat Pickford role. When she 
finished playing Rebecca in one form or an- 
other, her successors were Marguerite Clark, 
Mary Miles Minter, Janet Gaynor, May Mac- 
Avoy, Ginger Rogers, the younger Loretta 
Young, Jennifer Jones, and, most recently, 
Jane Wyman. 

The sex appeal of the innocent ingenue, 
never talked about in the screen story but ag- 
gressively at work in the picture, continued 
in the young Joan Crawford, Constance Tal- 
madge, Bebe Daniels, Clara Bow, Colleen Moore, 
Jean Harlow, Ann Sheridan, Lana Turner, 
Margaret Sullavan, and Eleanor Parker. The 
sisters, Olivia de Havilland and Joan Fontaine, 
began as Bombshells and became leading women 
in the accepted image by owning extraordinary 
acting instincts. They have become a class 
unto themselves as serious performers. 

This survey will not dwell on the specialty 
performers. The screen always has been ready 
to present a Jim Corbett as an actor because 
he was once a heavyweight boxing champion. 
So has the stage, for that matter. The specialists 
have come since the arrival of sound and have 
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been accepted as good entertainers because they 
are. They have had nothing to do with the 
persistent trends of screen drama. 

Jeannette MacDonald, after a period as a 
Bombshell, became a leading soundtrack so- 
prano. Maurice Chevalier was Chevalier. Bob 
Hope, Al Jolson, Bing Crosby, Jack Benny, 
Fred Astaire, José Iturbi, Lauritz Melchior, and 
Frank Sinatra are merely themselves. On the 
other hand Judy Garland, a great jazz singer, is 
the Pickford-Rebecca ingenue with a voice and 
so was Deanna Durbin. Jane Powell is the new 
Durbin if one is wanted. 

Mass reactions do not go beyond identifica- 
tion with the character stereotypes of motion 
pictures. The power of a screenplay plot is 
nothing to project for mass understanding. 

“Rebecca’s husband meets Mrs. Chips.” That 
was understood. So much for Jane Austen’s 
Pride and Prejudice and its superiority over 
the novels of Daphne Du Maurier and James 
Hilton. 


Reviews of Books 
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too, was concerned to freshen up religious 
persons gone stale. If Sunday’s appeal was to 
mass-man, Buchman like Mott worked for 
the most part with college people or with the 
more sophisticated. The Groups, however, 
were much too naive in their analysis and 
understanding of human nature and of the 
forces that make history to warrant any en- 
during success. Concerned primarily with a 
kind of psychological salvation, they were not 
realistically geared to great and enduring 
causes which might have prevented them 
from appearing as dilettantes or from being 
ridiculed as religious snobs. Furthermore, in 
a world confronting Hitler and about to deto- 
nate an A-bomb, MRA was for laughter. 

If for a time in the mid-thirties the Group 
movement burned brightly and with impas- 
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sioned flame, it soon sputtered and went out 
like a lamp gone dry. The notices in the Read- 
er’s Guide to Periodical Literature are a good 
index to the news value of the Groups. The 
movement is first recognized in the Guide 
in 1925. The volume which covers 1925-1928 
lists five references. The high point is reached 
in the volume covering July 1932-June 1933, 
with thirty-eight periodical references listed. 
Immediately, however, references taper down 
to twelve and less per two-year period, with 
three listed in 1948 and none since July of 
that year. 

In Dr. Eister’s 236 pages of study there is 
an excellent brief account of the history of 
the Group movement together with adequate 
case-study material. The bibliography, too, is 
sufficiently comprehensive, although there are 
no periodical references listed after 1941. The 
standpoint is eminently fair and unprejudiced. 
Dr. Eister writes directly, vigorously, and well, 
and the book is carefully documented and in- 
dexed. 

Probably because the present reviewer is 
not a trained sociologist, he regrets that it was 
necessary for Dr. Eister to strait-jacket his 
researches into Ph.D. thesis form with the 
consequent necessity of trying to prove some- 
thing or other. For the purposes of a thesis, 
“some tools for sociological analysis” are de- 
fined or set up. The concepts or types of re- 
ligious groupings which are carefully consid- 
ered and analyzed are the “sect” and the 
“cult.” The discussion of the “sect” type of 
sociation is particularly well done. Dr. Eister’s 
skill in definition may be clearly seen in his 
summary description of a “sect” as 


a rigorously organized group of people who 
by their conduct indicate that they have 
chosen to “live apart” from society in general 
according to what they conceive to be im- 
portant and imperative standards. Partly as 
a result of conflict, which is usually generated 
between the sect and the larger society in 
which it is embedded, and partly out of con- 
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cern generated within the group itself for the 
protection and inviolate preservation of its 
own ideals, the sect is, characteristically, a 
closed group with rigid qualifying tests, or 
disciplines, for elected members. 


The “cult” as a category is less easily char- 
acterized, due (a) to the more amorphous na- 
ture of the sociation and consequent variety 
in pattern, (b) to the loose and wide use of 
the term. Students of early Christian history 
easily speak both of the “Emperor-cult” and 
the “Christ-cult.” This usage seems to have 
entered English from the German, where cult 
(cultus) may simply mean worship or wor- 
shiping group. A common English use of the 
word is pejorative, as when one speaks of “the 
cults,” meaning off-brand religious organiza- 
tions which may qualify also as sects; for ex- 
ample Jehovah’s Witnesses or Christian Sci- 
ence. Dr. Eister, of course, uses the word with- 
out depreciatory connotation. 

One may properly speak of the Christian 
movement proper as having been first a cult, 
then a sect, and then a church. In Europe, 
“church” is commonly ;eserved for either the 
Roman Catholic church or a state church, 
“sect” being applied somewhat derisively to 
all dissenting church groups. There being no 
state church in America, among us the “sect” 
is elevated to the status of “church.” Thus 
one may speak of the Methodist church, etc., 
as having passed through the cult and sect 
stage before becoming a “church.” The Ox- 
ford Group movetnent stopped at the cult 
stage. It has never really been suspected of 
being a sect, and therefore there would seem 
to be no need to belabor the point. By process 
of elimination the Groups may be spoken of 
as a cult, but nothing is thereby said about 
them which is not already known. 

The chief worth of Drawing-Room Con- 
version, in the judgment of the reviewer, is 
to be found in the orderly, interesting, and 
detailed assemblage of primary source mate- 
rials relative to the Group movement, and not 
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in the “sociological account” which forms its 


Fred D. Gealy 


framework. 


FRONTIER HUMOR . 

Folk Laughter on the American 
Frontier 

BY MODY C. BOATRIGHT 

Macmillan, New York $3.00 


A SOUTHWESTERN PLAINSMAN approached a 
friend and asked: “Didn’t you say that Bill 
Jones said that I was a hotheaded, overbearing 
sort of man?” 

“Naw, you mistook me. I didn’t say that he 
said that.” 

“Well now, that’s too bad. I’ve killed an 
innocent man.” 

With this and many another homespun yarn 
does Mody C. Boatright explore the vast prov- 
ince of Folk Laughter on the American Fron- 
tier. Few if any better men could have been 
found for the task, and my principal objec- 
tion to the book is that it’s too short by at 
least five hundred pages. 

From the very first, it seems, these United 
States excited the imagination of every sort 
of man, from the cultured London traveler to 
the backwoods squatter; and, naturally enough, 
each responded in the language that he knew. 
The traveler returned to ais Chippendale sec- 
retary and calf-bound volumes and, with one 
hand on his nose and the other grasping a quill 
pen, poured out reams of graceful obloquy. 
Boatright points out that the backwoodsman 
aided him considerably in his task by provid- 
ing tall tales and “bad” manners, many of 
which were whipped up just for the occasion. 
This, we are told with a great show of plausi- 
bility, the settler did to show his contempt and 
probably his fear of the fine trappings and 
genteel bearing of the furriner. 

Texas, as you might know, comes in for its 
share of the glory. Early settlers spun many a 
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tale to point up the fact that this was a haven 
for the fugitive from justice and the embar- 
rassed debtor. “What Was Your Name in the 
States?” is more than a song title, and the ex- 
pression “Gone to hell or Texas” was spoken 
of many a po’ boy whose lungs were sound but 
who nevertheless found himself going West 
for his health. 

The intelligentsia of the day—the lawyers, 
doctors, and preachers—were naturally fair 
game for a populace which ridiculed that which 
it could not imitate. The verdict of Thorstein 
Veblen that the lawyer is concerned exclusively 
with the details of predatory fraud is pointed 
up more graphically if less literately by the 
story of the handy man who worked all day on 
the Widder Jones’s roof for two bits. 

“You didn’t do so well to work all day for 
twenty-five cents.” 

“IT got all the money she had. A lawyer 
couldn’t have done no better.” 

The barren comfort to be found in pious 
admonition was never better expressed than 
by the story of the preacher’s effort to console 
the sick parishioner whose crop had washed 
away and whose cows had drowned. 

“The Lord loveth whom he chastiseth.” 

“Well I'll be damned if he didn’t overdo it 
this time.” 

The chief value of Boatright’s work lies in 
interpretation. The folklorist no less than the 
cociologist and anthropologist has long realized 
that every folk anecdote springs from some 
characteristic, some attitude, in the soul of a 
people. The gold is there, sometimes on the 
surface, and in this case an author has done a 
bang-up job of weighing, assaying, and refin- 
ing. The book, by the way, was distributed by 
the Texas Folklore Society (to which more 
folks ought to belong) in lieu of its annual 
publication for 1949. 

The author, casual and tweedy Mody C. 
Boatright, comes from the Big Spring country 
west of Abilene; the California Trail used to 
run not far from there, and Captain Marcy 
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and the gold-seekers went that-a-way in °49. 
The region has kept its frontier flavor and is 
still big cattle country. Dr. Boatright was 
raised on a ranch in the vicinity and today 
states his principal recreation to be “camping 
out and cooking on a camp fire.” 

Hermes N ye 


POST-PARRINGTON ERUDITION 
The American Mind: An Interpreta- 
tion of American Thought and 
Character since the 1880's 


BY HENRY STEELE COMMAGER 
Yale University Press, New Haven $5.00 


FOR THE PAST FIFTY YEARS and more, or since 
the organization of the American Historical 
Association in 1884, which may be said to 
mark the beginning of organized research in 
American history, an ever increasing number 
of earnest and diligent students have come 
forth from our best universities with Ph.D.’s 
based on theses which have had as their pri- 
mary requirement the making of a contribu- 
tion to knowledge. In 1880 there were only 
eleven professors of history in the United 
States. Previous to that time American history 
had been written by amateurs or by writers 
primarily interested in producing a piece of lit- 
erature. Now, suddenly a swarm of specialists 
began to scour the field, each specialist staking 
off a little area of his own to cultivate. Of 
the relatively few Ph.D. holders who contin- 
ued to produce after attaining that coveted 
degree most have continued their interest in 
the limited areas in which they had done 
their original research, and pretty generally 
they have been fact-gatherers. As fact-gath- 
erers our Ph.D.’s in American history are un- 
surpassed, but few of them have attempted to 
become interpreters. This tendency led the 
wise J. Franklin Jameson, long-time editor 
of the American Historical Review, to re- 
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mark some twenty or more years ago that the 
time had come for the American historians to 
try to find out what the great mass of facts 
which they had been so indefatigable in gath- 
ering actually mean. 

As early as 1895 Woodrow Wilson had said 
(Century, September, 1895) that facts of 
themselves do not constitute truth. Truth “is 
evoked only by such arrangements and or- 
derings of facts as suggest meanings.” A col- 
orless arrangement of facts does not necessar- 
ily present a true picture. 

The American Mind is an attempt to fol- 
low the advice of Jameson and Wilson. Jame- 
son himself had set a good example in a little 
book on the American Revolution Considered 
as a Social Movement in which he gave prin- 
cipal attention to thought and feeling, rather 
than to military and political maneuverings. 
But the most distinguished interpretation of 
the American mind that has yet appeared is 
contained in the three volumes of Vernon 
Louis Parrington’s Main Currents of Ameri- 
can Thought, which, unfortunately, was cut 
short by the author’s untimely death. Com- 
mager now takes up where, Parrington left off 
with the 1880's. It is no criticism of the pres- 
ent author to say that his volume is essentially 
a continuation of Parrington, and might well 
be considered as Volume IV of his work, for 
Commager has acknowledged that Parrington 
furnished both the pattern and the inspira- 
tion for his book. We are fortunate to find 
in our own generation one competent to carry 
on the Parrington tradition. 

The type of erudition displayed in this 
volume is rare. It is a much simpler task to 
be an organizer of detail than to interpret 
facts, and yet a wide knowledge of facts is 
absolutely essential if one is to presume to 
interpret them, and requires a quality of mind 
not usually found among us. The only pre- 
vious book of the author which gave any in- 
dication of his capacity as an interpreter was 
his Theodore Parker, and to this reviewer, at 
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least, the present volume comes as a happy 


surprise. 

The most rewarding parts of the book are 
the three general interpretations of periods: 
Chapter I, “The Nineteenth Century Ameri- 
can”; Chapter II, “The Watershed of the 
Nineties”; and the final chapter, “The Twen- 
tieth Century American.” 

To give the general flavor of the author’s 
method and style I can do no better than to 
quote some of his insights into nineteenth- 
century American character: 


The nineteenth century American, to the dis- 
gust of the Europeans, who lived much in the 
past... lived in the future, caring little for 
what the day might bring, but much for 
dreams—and profits-——of the morrow. He was 
not historically minded and relegated geneal- 
ogy to spinsters who could have no legiti- 
mate interest in the future. 

The [nineteenth century] American had 
spacious ideas; his imagination roamed the 
continent. ... 

His culture was material ... when he asked 

what a man was worth, he meant material 
worth.... Hence the American passion for 
population statistics, skyscrapers, railroad mile- 
age ... school and college enrollment figures. 
Hence the pleasure in mere size—the Great 
Lakes, the Mississippi, Texas; hence the tol- 
eration for trusts, combines and great corpo- 
rations; hence, perhaps, the cheerful acquies- 
cence in majority decisions. 
... the two generations after 1890 witnessed 
a transition from certainty to uncertainty, 
from faith to doubt, from security to insecur- 
ity, from seeming order to ostentatious dis- 
order. . .. Americans who had always accepted 
change in the material realm, were not pre- 
pared to accept it in the intellectual and moral 
as well, and they were less confident than for- 
merly of their power to direct or control the 
change. The temper, though not always the 
product, of thought was scientific rather than 
religious; as Henry Adams saw it, it was the 
dynamo rather than the Virgin that the 
Twentieth century worshipped, and as he 
suspected, the worship was irrational. 


Between the brilliant first two and last 
chapters are seventeen other chapters, none 
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quite equaling them, each dealing with a 
specific phase of American thought and 
character, often gathered about one or more 
outstanding figures. Thus Chapter IV is 
headed “John Fiske and the Evolutionary 
Philosophy”; Chapter V, “William James and 
the Impact of Pragmatism”; Chapter X, “Les- 
ter Ward and the Science of Society.” Chapter 
XIV deals with Turner, Parrington, and 
Beard as innovators of historical interpreta- 
tion and Chapter XVIII centers about Pound 
and Holmes as masters of the new jurispru- 
dence. To this reviewer the author’s treatment 
of Religious Thought and Practice (Chapter 
IX) is the least adequate, largely because of 
what it omits; for the author seems to be 
unaware of the radical swing to the right in 
American religious thought since the end of 
World War I. He mentions neither Neo- 
orthodoxy nor its principal American protag- 
onist, Reinhold Niebuhr. Perhaps this omis- 
sion is intentional, since he might well take 
the position that Neo-orthodoxy is a recent 
foreign importation and will have little effect 
in the long run upon the American mind. 
This is a book that American historians 
ought to welcome, especially those who hith- 
erto have given all too little attention to the 
meaning of history, and I fear their number is 
legion. William Warren Sweet 


QUICK LOOK AT ROCKIES 

Rocky Mountain Country 

BY ALBERT N. WILLIAMS 

Duell, Sloan and Pearce, New York $3.50 


IN THE TWENTIETH BOOK of the “American 
Folkways” series, Albert N. Williams pictures 
the history of the Rocky Mountain Country 
—which he defines as “mostly the mountains 
in Colorado, plus the fringe along the southern 
border of Wyoming and the few fingers that 
jut down into New Mexico”—as a procession 
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of men entering or crossing the region, each 
bearing the symbol of his time and his pur- 
pose. 

First came the “men with halberds,” the 
conquistadores, Cabeza de Vaca and Fray 
Marcos de Niza and Coronado and Ofiate. 
These men, however, penetrated no farther 
than the foothills, the “southern fingers” of 
the Rocky Mountain Country. It was the men 
who followed them, the “men with maps and 
compass,” who really explored the area. Among 
them were Escalante and Freeman and Pike, 
Long and Farnham and Frémont, and that 
“greatest in Colorado hearts, of all explorers,” 
John Gunnison. Then came the “men with 
beaver traps,” the mountain men, who dic- 
tated the history of the region for two dec- 
ades after the first fur-trapping expedition in 
1824. 

The first general immigration into the Rocky 
Mountain Country followed ways that Marcos 
Whitman and other missionaries had opened 
by their stubborn determination to cross to 
the Oregon Territory. The trickle of wagons 
that began to take to the trail in 1841 increased 
steadily, becoming a flood when the forty- 
niners began the rush to California. The “men 
with pushcarts” of the Mormon immigration 
of 1856 added a note of strangely mixed humor 
and tragedy to the development of transpor- 
tation and communication which included the 
rise of the stage coach lines and the Pony Ex- 
press, and finally the establishment of the rail- 
road and telegraph. 

Meanwhile the “men with picks and pans,” 
who had at first considered the Rocky Moun- 
tains merely an obstacle on the trail to Cali- 
fornia, rather belatedly got the idea of search- 
ing them for gold. In 1859 the gold rush of 
the Rockies was on. Tremendous riches were 
discovered high in the mountains, in Gregory 
Gulch, where Central City soon flourished. 

When the Civil War broke out, the region 
was a great treasure house for the Union. The 
“men with flags and bugles” who defended the 
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treasure were led by William Gilpin who, 
though a southerner, was a staunch Unionist. 
The hero of the battle of Glorieta Pass, Colonel 
John Chivington, later became the villain of 
the Sand Creek massacre of friendly Cheyennes, 
which set off a war with the Indians that did 
not end until after the battle of the Little 
Big Horn in 1876. 

In the same year the discovery that the black 
sand which had been clogging gold sluices was 
in reality rich silver ore set off a new rush, and 
the “men with silver dollars” began their rise 
to a gaudy fame of which the story of Horace 
Tabor and Baby Doe is the most widely known 
instance. Their good fortune lasted until 1893, 
when the Sherman Act was repealed and the 
price of silver tumbled, taking with it the for- 
tunes of the silver millionaires. They were suc- 
ceeded by a new set of gold millionaires, the 
“men with new hopes” who, against all the 
known theories of mining, found the “last 
great Rocky Mountain bonanza” at Cripple 
Creek. 

But the story of silver and gold was not all 
one of wealth and romance. Over against men 
like Tabor and Winfield Scott Stratton were 
the “men with grievances,” the miners who 
were considered by the owners as not much 
more than beasts of burden. From the first 
great strike in Leadville in 1880 to the Ludlow 
massacre of 1914, the story of labor in the 
mining industries was a bitter one, “with a 
toll of murders, burnings, and destruction that 
has never been equaled in labor history.” 

Finally, there were and are the “men with 
hoes,” the farmers of the valleys, whose most 
difficult problem has been to bring water to 
the fertile but dry lands. And there are the 
tourists, who come from every state by the 
hundreds of thousands to a region that offers 
“every bit of the world’s scenery, from the 
highest of mountains to the deadest of deserts; 
from lush river valleys to high grass plains; 
from glaciers to hot springs.” 

Rocky Mountain Country, like the other 
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books in the series of which it is a part, is a 
quick and readable survey rather than a serious 
history or a profound social study. But it serves 
its pleasant purpose very well indeed. Mr. 
Williams, a fourth-generation Coloradoan, ob- 
viously loves the country of which he is writ- 
ing, and provides the reader of his book with a 
thoroughly delightful introduction to a region 
which possesses a notable capacity for inspiring 
in its residents a highly personal and even pos- 
sessive sort of devotion. 


Margaret L. Hartley 


RITUALS OF THE NAVAHO 
Navaho Religion: 

A Study of Symbolism 

BY GLADYS A. REICHARD 

Bollingen Series XVIII 


Pantheon Books,.New York 2 Vols. $7.50 


THE WHITE MAN who casually watches the 
Navaho taking part in, say, the Gallup Cere- 
monial may easily come to the superficial con- 
clusion that the Navaho religion is primitive 
and perhaps childish. But study of what un- 
derlies the dance, song, and sandpainting dis- 
closes a most complex religious system which, 
says Gladys A. Reichard in her introduction to 
Navaho Religion: A Study of Symbolism, “has 
for years enabled the Navaho to retain their 
identity in a rapidly changing world.” The 
aim of the book is, she states, “to show how and 
why these people are preoccupied with ritual, 
and further, how the principles of their system 
differ so radically from our own as to be al- 
most incomprehensible to whites, even after 
considerable study.” 

The author is admirably equipped for the 
task she has set herself. Her study of Navaho 
life and religion has extended over more than 
two decades. She has written numerous books, 


among them Spider Woman, Navajo Shepherd 
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and Weaver, Navajo Medicine Man, and Dezba, 
Woman of the Desert, as well as many articles 
in anthropological, ethnological, and linguistic 
journals. Since 1930 she has spent eight sum- 
mers and parts of two winters among the 
Navaho, “learning the language and partici- 
pating in the daily and the ceremonial life.” 
The result of her field study is a thorough, 
comprehensive, and scholarly work. 

“Navaho religion, dogma, ritual, and prac- 
tice,” says Miss Reichard, “must be looked at 
as an aggregate of diverse ideas, including 
every possible phase of nature, deity, and su- 
pernatural power, of human perception, be- 
havior, emotion, culture, and imagination for- 
mulated in myth.” The intricate interweavings 
of all these elements are presented in Volume I 
under the headings of dogma, symbolism, and 
ritual. Dogma includes such matters as the 
Navaho world view and view of the nature of 
man, the various types of supernatural being 
that make up the Navaho pantheon, theories 
of disease and curing, and ethics. The section 
on symbolism takes up the nature of symbols, 
and describes symbols of sex, dominance, and 
size; alternation, reversal, and negation; color 
and precious stones; color combinations; num- 
ber; perceptual symbols; and word, formula, 
and myth. Under ritual are included discus- 
sions of song, prayersticks, the classification of 
ceremonies, and the organization of ritual. 

Volume II contains three very full concord- 
ances on supernatural beings, ritualistic ideas, 
and rites. The concordance on rites is illustrated 
with numerous sandpainting diagrams. 

Though for the layman Miss Reichard’s 
systems of analysis and classification may be 
too complex for ready comprehension, the 
reader of Navaho Religion: A Study of Sym- 
bolism cannot fail to gain an increased under- 
standing of and respect for a religion, vastly 
different from our own, which still exists as 
a living force within the geographical bound- 
aries of our country. 


M. L. H. 
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MELVILLE: MARINER, MYSTIC 
Herman Melville 


BY NEWTON ARVIN 
William Sloane Associates, New York $3.50 


so MUCH has been written about Melville in 
the last score of years that he who absorbs this 
mass of information and undertakes to write 
a critical biography is a bold man indeed. Yet 
Professor Arvin of Smith College has succeeded 
admirably not only in digesting previous re- 
search on the eminent mariner and mystic but 
in supplying analyses of his own which he has 
woven into a vivid and moving account of 
Melville’s development as a writer. 

The general outlines of our knowledge of 
Melville are not materially changed, but the 
emphasis is shifted in many places and the rea- 
sons for older as well as newer valuations are 
definitely supported. Redburn is given a higher 
rating among its author’s secondary works 
than it has been accorded hitherto, and so is 
“Bartleby,” while Mardi, White Jacket, Pierre, 
and “Benito Cereno” are lowered for assign- 
able reasons. Whatever light psychiatry can 
shed on the Melville problem is utilized with- 
out bordering on the absurd. Hints of Mel- 
ville’s sexual adjustments are postulated but 
are nowhere pushed to extremes. An Ishmael 
Melville undoubtedly was, but he “dwelt al- 
ways in the presence of all his brethren.” 

Saturation in orthodox Calvinism of the 
Dutch Reformed variety was a decisive spirit- 
ual influence on the young author and, together 
with his father’s “pious Deism,” shaped his in- 
ner conflict. A sense of orphanhood, induced 
by his haughty mother, was relieved to an ex- 
tent by the youth’s friendship for masculine 
society. Later, the weight of the yoke of matri- 
mony was reflected in the factitious unreality 
of the author’s feminine characters. Economic 
factors, too, shaped Melville’s career. The early 
well-being of his family formed a fixed point 
of reference for the youth, and, although fi- 
nancial adversity was to pursue him all his 
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life, he felt his exceptionalness amid the sea- 
men and others who surrounded him. The boor- 
ishness of Jackson on the voyage to Liverpool 
left a permanent scar, as did the stark poverty 
of the slums. Whaling had its fascinations, but 
when it degenerated into a sort of “sweated 
industry,” Melville deserted it in favor of the 
idyllic life of the tropics. And then, rather in- 
advertently, he stumbled into authorship. 

Arvin properly relates Melville’s books to 
the travel literature popular in that day. Mel- 
ville’s early works depend heavily on an inter- 
est in ethnology, an element which the modern 
novel reader may not appreciate. Meanwhile, 
Melville was groping toward a genuinely 
mythopoeic form. Mardi started out as a travel- 
book, but added to the author’s recollections 
of Polynesian life giftbook prettiness and satire 
of a Rabelaisian-Swiftian type. It proved to 
him that he needed to find balance between 
concept and symbol. After doing Redburn and 
White Jacket for money, he achieved this bal- 
ance in his masterpiece, Moby Dick. 

By now Melville had engaged in more sheer 
activity than most authors; into the next six 
or eight years he was to pack more emotional 
and intellectual experience than has come to 
any but a handful of writers. Out of his rem- 
iniscences and his reading he fashioned a fable 
of epical proportions. Owen Chase supplied 
him with a protagonist of Viking grandeur, 
and Shakespeare and the Lusiads helped him 
transform arid facts into a symbolist prose ro- 
mance on four planes of significance. The uni- 
fying center of this work is of course the vet- 
eran whaler Ahab. No one in modern literature 
better embodies the tragic hero than Ahab, 
proud, defiant, suffering the misery of self- 
assertion in his conflict with the Animal-God. 

The ordeal of writing Moby Dick left Mel- 
ville prematurely aged. The medical philosophy 
of the fifties could not cope with his germs of 
dementia and Melville sought catharsis in 
Pierre, “a misdirected novel on the ambiguity 
of all standards,” and in The Confidence Man, 
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a tantalizing scenario with recurrent types, 
illustrating distrust in man. This reviewer be- 
lieves that these two works are more illumi- 
nating than Arvin finds them. Nor does Arvin 
concede “Benito Cereno” sufficient artistic 
quality, because he thinks the deposition should 
be woven into the drama. “Bartleby” he con- 
siders better in its dramatization of the pathos 
of interdependent man who yet feels funda- 
mentally forlorn. The long poem Clarel, which 
rejects science, has yet in its misanthropy an 
invigorating sense of participation. The other 
poems, too, indicate a gradual redintegration, 
although the yea-saying was a reserved and 
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melancholy one. In Melville’s posthumous nar- 
rative, “Billy Budd,” a fable of the Fall of 
Man, Good and Evil intermingle as the aged 
author takes a last backward glance to the sea. 
Arvin’s Herman Melville is the best book so 
far in the “American Men of Letters” series, 
because it has had more spade-work done on 
it than others in the series. It now affords the 
best all-round introduction to the student of 

Melville and his work. 
Ernest E. Leisy 


GUIDE TO ESTES PARK 
Estes Park: Resort in the Rockies 


BY EDWIN j. FOSCUE AND LOUIS O. QUAM 
University Press in Dallas $2.00 


THOSE PLANNING a vacation in Colorado this 
summer will find an interesting companion in 
this little guidebook. Professors Foscue and 
Quam trace the history of Rocky Mountain 
National Park from the days of the dinosaurs 
through the epochs of Pleistocene glaciation 
and on down into the beginnings of the Colo- 
rado-Big Thompson reclamation project. 

There are several helpful diagrams to show 
stages in the development of the natural land- 
scape, and also photographs to show the growth 
of the cultural landscape as expressed in Estes 
Park Village and in the impressive lodges and 
hotels near by. 

Although both authors are professional geog- 
raphers, they have carefully avoided the over- 
use of technical terms, and have written this 
booklet in a simple, pleasant style. It should 
be a popular item among travelers who want 
reliable information and relaxing reading all 
in one package. 

Estes Park is the third title in the “American 
Resort Series.” The first two books in this 
series are Gatlinburg: Gateway to the Great 
Smokies and Taxco: Mexico’s Silver City, both 
by Edwin J. Foscue. C.C. A. 
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uw America 19Z0-19S0 


by W.M. FROHOCK 


Here is new and illuminating insight into the continuing growth and 

variation of American fiction. The author’s fresh approach to the exami- 

nation of the recent American novel has freed him from the inertia of 
» old viewpoints and methods. 


Critically appraised are the important novels of John Dos Passos, Thomas 
Wolfe, James T. Farrell, James M. Cain, William Faulkner, Erskine Cald- 
well, John Steinbeck, and Ernest Hemingway. 


"...Mr. Frobock writes stunningly lucid 
and direct studies of the novelists we are 
constantly told are the best of our day. 
His new book is a wonderfully tonic ven- 
tilation of the stale chambers of most con- 
temporary criticism.” 

—DALLAS MORNING NEWS. 


written with uncommon zest.” 
—SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE. 


Illustrated with 8 full-page portrait draw- 
ings by Ed Bearden. 


At all bookstores $3.75 
UNIVERSITY PRESS IN DALLAS 


SOUTHERN METHODIST UNIVERSITY 
Publishers of the Southwest Review 
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